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PREFACE. 


ALTHOUGH  many  books  dealing  with  the  history  or 
topography  of  Shrewsbury  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  no  work  devoted  to  the  history  of  its  old 
houses  has  hitherto  been  published.  In  the  present  volume 
I  have  tried  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  these  interesting 
old  buildings — Shrewsbury's  most  attractive  feature — 
partly  by  collating  all  available  data  regarding  them,  and 
partly  by  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  structures 
themselves. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  as  to  their  past 
history  are  Owen  and  Blake  way's  monumental  History  of 
Shrewsbury,  especially  the  numerous  footnotes  therein  ;  the 
Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  includ- 
ing the  famous  "  Taylor  M.S."  and  Blakeway's  "  Topo- 
graphical History  of  Shrewsbury  "  ;  Owen's  Account  of 
Shrewsbury  published  anonymously  in  1808  ;  Shropshire 
Notes  and  Queries  reprinted  from  the  "  Shrewsbury  Chroni- 
cle "  ;  and  Shreds  and  Patches,  a  similar  series  of  earlier 
date  from  "  Eddowes'  Journal." 

Owing  to  business  and  other  engagements  I  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  looking  out  details  in  books  or  documents, 
and  I  have  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Beddows  in  searching  out  many  items  in  the  volumes 
at  the  Reference  Library.  I  also  have  to  thank  Miss  Auden 
for  revising  the  M.S.  and  supplying  valuable  notes  and 
criticisms  :  but  more  than  anyone  else  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  R.  E.  Davies  who  has  lived  in  Shrewsbury  all  his  life  and 
made  the  antiquarian  lore  of  the  town  peculiarly  his  own. 
His  unique  knowledge  of  local  history  and  literature  was 
placed  at  my  disposal  unstintingly,  while  at  every  stage  of 
the  book's  progress  he  has  given  most  valuable  assistance. 

For  the  drawings  in  illustration  of  the  text  I  have  to 
thank  Miss  Moses  and  my  daughter  :  the  photographic  and 
coloured  plates  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Wilding  for  the  most 
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part,  though  three  of  the  former  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Franklin 
specially  for  this  book. 

In  view  of  a  possible  second  edition  I  should  be  glad  if 
readers  would  inform  me  of  any  errors  they  may  detect  in 
the  text. 

I  send  forth  this  little  volume  in  the  twofold  hope  that 
it  may  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  Shrewsbury  for  visitors, 
and  that  it  will  lead  my  fellow-townsmen  to  take  a  more 
intelligent  and  loving  interest  in  the  OLD  HOUSES  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

H.  E.  FORREST. 

37  Castle  Street, 
Shrewsbury, 

May,  1911. 


The  figures  in  brackets  as  (37)  refer  to  the  position  of 
the  house  on  the  Plan. 


PART   I.— HISTORICAL. 

HE  earliest  mention  of  any  house  in 
Shrewsbury  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Llywarch  Hen  the  British  poet  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  [Critics  aver  that  the 
poem  was  actually  written  in  late  Saxon 
times,  but,  even  if  this  were  so,  it  would 
have  some  historic  value  as  recording 
traditions  that  were  generally  accredited  then.]  Llywarch 
had  come  from  Northumbria  to  take  refuge  with  Cynddylan 
prince  of  Powys  whose  home  was  at  Pengwern — the  British 
Shrewsbury.  The  poet  laments  the  destruction  of  Uriconium 
and  of  Pengwern  "whose  maidens  he  bids  to  behold  the 
habitation  of  Cynddylan  wrapped  in  flames."  Probably 
Pengwern  was  not  wholly  destroyed  then  :  at  any  rate  it 
was  soon  re-occupied,  for  in  606  Brochmail  prince  of  Powys 
had  his  palace  here  on  the  site  subsequently  occupied  by 
Old  St.  Chad's  church.  Soon  afterwards  the  Saxons  took 
possession  of  the  town,  which  became  part  of  Mercia  and 
was  first  called  Scrobbesbyrig,  this  name  by  a  series  of 
mutations  taking  its  modern  form — Shrewsbury.  Very 
little  is  known  as  to  its  history  from  the  7th  to  the  loth 
centuries,  but  early  in  the  latter  we  learn  from  a  law  made 
by  King  Athelstan  to  secure  uniformity  of  coinage  through- 
out his  dominion,  which  specified  the  number  of  moneyers 
in  each  town,  that  Shrewsbury  had  one  such  moneyer  :  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  had  three  moneyers. 
It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  in  Saxon  times  Shrews- 
bury was  a  place  of  importance,  and  that  it  grew  as  time 
went  on. 
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Another  clue  to  the  status  of  the  town  at  this  time  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  its  five  principal  churches 
came  into  existence  during  the  Saxon  period.  Of  these  the 
four  within  the  compass  of  the  Severn  were  almost  certainly 
of  stone,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Ordericus  for  stating 
that  the  little  Saxon  Church  which  preceded  the  Abbey  was 
of  wood. 

All  need  for  conjecture  ceases,  however,  on  reference  to 
the  pages  of  Domesday  Book,  that  wonderful  compilation 
made  by  the  Conqueror's  order,  which  records  the  name  and 
status  of  every  Saxon  holder  of  property  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

Prebendary  Auden  says  in  his  book  on  "Shrewsbury"  :— 
"  We  learn  from  it  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  town  contained  252  houses,  each  inhabited  by  a  burgess, 
so  that  the  whole  population  would  not  much  exceed  a 

thousand That  the  houses  were  of  wood  with 

thatched  roofs  we  gather  from  the  fact  that  if  a  house  were 
burnt  even  by  accident  without  negligence,  the  burgess  to 
whom  it  belonged  was  required  to  pay  to  the  king  the  large 
fine  of  forty  shillings  and  also  a  fine  of  two  shillings  each  to 
his  two  next-door  neighbours." 

When  William  the  Conqueror  created  his  kinsman 
Roger  de  Montgomery  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  1071,  he  con- 
ferred on  him,  besides  other  lands,  almost  the  whole  of 
Shropshire.  When  Roger  came  to  Shrewsbury  there  was 
already  a  castle  of  some  kind  on  the  mound  where  now 
stands  Laura's  Tower.  This  was  probably  only  a  wooden 
tower  defended  by  a  dry  moat  and  palisades  :  at  any  rate 
it  was  wholly  inadequate  for  this  powerful  Norman  Earl,  so 
he  proceeded  to  enlarge  it  and  build  a  great  stone  castle 
after  the  accepted  pattern  of  those  days.  In  order  to  make 
room  for  this  he  laid  waste  51  houses,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
another  50  lay  waste  in  1086. 

We  may  here  enquire  what  portion  of  the  town  was 
built  over  with  houses  at  this  period.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  peninsula 
on  which  Shrewsbury  stands  consists  of  two  hills  separated 
by  a  depression.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  now  called 
respectively  Castle  Street  and  St.  Chad's  Terrace,  whilst  the 
depression  is  occupied  by  the  Market  Hall.  It  is  almost 
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certain  that  during  the  Norman  period  Shrewsbury  was 
confined  to  the  first  of  these  hills,  the  Castle  forming  its 
nucleus.  A  strong  reason  for  this  supposition  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  the  earliest  town  wall  (built  about  the  year 
noo  by  Roger's  son  Robert  de  Belesme)  enclosed  only  so 
much  of  the  town  as  would  be  roughly  defined  by  the  lines 
occupied  now  by  Castle  Street,  Pride  Hill,  Butcher  Row, 
Fish  Street,  and  Dogpole. 

Earl  Robert  headed  the  rebellious  barons  in  their  revolt 
against  Henry  I.,  but  in  the  end  was  defeated  and  banished 
by  the  King  who  confiscated  his  estates  and  took  possession 
of  Shrewsbury  Castle.  This  was  a  good  thing  for  the  town, 
as  the  King  was  well-disposed  to  the  townsfolk  and  did 
much  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  On  Henry's  death  in 
1135  the  country  was  for  twenty  years  ravaged  by  the  civil 
war  between  Matilda  and  Stephen,  and  this  acted  as  a 
serious  check  upon  the  development  of  the  town  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  It  led,  however,  indirectly  to  an  increase  in  its 
size  and  population,  because  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  and  the  oppression  of  the  barons,  caused  the 
country  people  to  resort  to  the  towns  for  protection. 
Shrewsbury  developed  considerably  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  it  would  have  done  so  still  further  but  for 
the  Welsh  wars.  These  certainly  rendered  it  a  very  im- 
portant place  as  a  military  centre  during  the  succeeding 
reigns,  but  can  hardly  have  conduced  to  much  civil  progress. 
Still,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  town  did  advance 
steadily  so  that  about  the  year  1220  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  its  area  by  enlarging  its  borders.  A  new  town  wall 
was  built  which,  starting  at  the  upper  Castle  Gate,  ran 
parallel  with  the  old  wall  to  about  the  middle  of  Pride  Hill, 
where  it  parted  from  the  old  wall  and  passed  down  Roushill 
to  the  Welsh  Bridge  :  here  it  turned  up  Claremont  Bank, 
and  ran  parallel  with  the  river,  but  at  some  distance  within 
its  curve,  to  the  English  Bridge,  then  up  the  righthand  side 
of  the  Wyle  Cop  to  the  corner  of  Dogpole  where  it  joined 
the  old  wall.  The  portion  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  Town  Walls  "  was  part  of  this  extension.  It  enclosed 
the  second  hill  referred  to  above,  and  to  this  day  outlines 
almost  exactly  the  area  within  the  peninsula  occupied  by 
houses.  The  suburbs  of  Frankwell  and  Coton  had  hardly 
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begun  to  form,*  but  beyond  the  walls  the  great  Abbey 
founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  carried  on  an  almost 
independent  existence.  The  Abbot  was  practically  a  feudal 
lord  owning  all  the  land  around  the  monastery,  and  the 
houses  thereon, the  inhabitants  being  his  tenants  or  retainers. 

We  see  then  that  by  the  middle  of  the  I3th  century  the 
town  had  more  than  doubled  its  size,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  number  of  houses  and  of  inhabitants  had 
increased  in  proportion. 

Under  Edward  I.  the  Welsh  wars  came  to  an  end  in 
1283,  but  it  was  not  until  another  two  centuries  had  passed 
and  the  accession  of  Henry  Tudor  to  the  throne  had  brought 
to  an  end  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  that  the  country  enjoyed 
any  lengthened  period  of  repose,  so  that  it  could  really 
settle  down  to  peaceful  occupations  or  develop  commercial 
activity.  Up  to  that  time  progress  had  been  but  slow. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  house-building  in  Shrewsbury,  that  the  town  was 
twice  ravaged  by  the  Welsh  under  Llewellyn — in  1215  when 
some  houses  adjoining  the  English  Bridge  were  burnt,  and 
in  1234  when  the  whole  country  from  the  Welsh  border  to 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury  was  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword, 
a  part  of  the  town  itself  also  being  reduced  to  ashes — 
probably  the  suburb  of  Frankwell.  A  fire  of  some  magni- 
tude occurred  also  in  1394,  destroying  part  of  Old  St. 
Chad's  Church  and  a  number  of  houses  in  its  vicinity, 

*  To  determine  the  exact  status  of  Frankwell  and  Coton  at  this  time 
is  by  no  means  easy.  There  are  no  existing  remains  of  any 
houses  of  earlier  than  Tudor  times,  yet  Frankwell  is  said  tc 
have  been  burnt  by  Llewellyn  in  1234  though  it  is  not  certain 
what  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  there  were  two 
chapels  in  Frankwell  in  the  thirteenth  century  (St.  Cadogan's 
and  St.  George's)  and  a  third  (St.  John's)  in  the  fourteenth, 
which  implies  the  existence  of  other  houses  around  them ; 
whilst  a  thirteenth  century  deed  (about  1240)  quoted  at  length 
by  Owen  and  Blakeway  (II.  104)  specifically  mentions  several 
messuages  and  tenements  in  "  Frankevell."  Another  deed  in 
the  chartulary  of  Haughmond  Abbey  mentions  tenements  in 
Coten,  i.e.,  Coton  Hill.  Domesday  states  that  in  1086  there 
were  45  burgage  houses  in  Frankwell.  These,  of  course,  were 
wooden  structures  and  we  do  not  know  if  they  survived  the 
Norman  period. 
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whilst  in  April  1774  a  fire  in  Abbey  Foregate  destroyed  47 
houses,  16  barns,  15  stables,  and  4  shops,  besides  several 
stacks  of  hay.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  there 
were  open  fields  within  the  town,  for  the  Taylor  M.S.  in 
several  places  when  recording  fires,  mentions  stacks  of  hay 
and  corn — in  one  case  on  St.  John's  Hill. 

Up  to  this  point  our  subject  has  been  treated  in  strict 
historical  sequence,  but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  break 
off  the  narrative,  and  to  take  up  the  story  at  the  other  end, 
i.e.,  the  present  day. 


PART   II.— THE   THREE   PERIODS. 


sANDERING  around  this  ancient  town 
and  gazing  upon  its  many  picturesque 
old  houses,  the  thought  naturally  sug- 
gests itself — can  these  buildings  be 
made  to  reveal  their  history,  just  as 
churches  do,  by  their  architectural 
details  ?  How  interesting  it  would  be, 
how  intimate,  how  human,  if  each  house 
preserved  a  record  of  the  people  who  had  dwelt  within  its 
walls  throughout  its  existence  !  In  the  case  of  large  and 
imposing  mansions  belonging  to  persons  or  families  of  im- 
portance, fairly  complete  histories  often  exist,  but  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  domestic 
buildings  by  either  architects  or  historians. 

Shrewsbury  is  almost  unique  in  possessing  not  only  a 
large  number  but  a  great  variety  of  old  houses,  ranging 
from  the  humblest  of  cottages  to  the  most  beautiful  of 
mansions.  By  comparing  one  with  another,  and  collating 
all  data  obtainable  from  documents,  facts  have  come  to 
light  enabling  us  to  assign  most  of  the  old  houses  to  one  or 
other  of  three  definite  groups,  each  of  which  belongs  to  a 
certain  historical  period.  Each  group  can  also  be  sub- 
divided so  that  houses  showing  certain  architectural 
characters  can  be  assigned  with  some  probability  to  one 
particular  decade,  or  thereabouts. 

Furthermore  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  domestic  history  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture. The  history  of  Shrewsbury  is  actually  told  by,  or 
at  any  rate  reflected  by,  its  houses  ;  for  the  change  from 
one  style  to  another  was  associated  with,  and  the  result  of, 
a  change  in  the  whole  manner  of  living  amongst  the  citizens. 
But  we  anticipate. 
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The  old  houses  of  Shrewsbury  all  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  following  groups. 

I.     Stone  Houses. 
II.     Half-timber  Houses. 
III.     Brick  Houses. 

Of  these  three  groups  the  Stone  Houses  are  the  earliest 
— the  Brick  Houses  the  most  recent.  In  connection  with 
these  last  I  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that  considering 
that  the  art  of  brickmaking  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
whilst  tiles  were  commonly  used  for  paving  churches,  etc., 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  it  seems  strange  that  bricks 
were  not  used  for  building  purposes  until  Elizabethan  times, 
and  then  at  first  only  for  chimneys — not  walls. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  though  one  easily  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  character  of  the  houses  in  any  district  depends 
mainly  on  the  materials  locally  available  for  building.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  olden  times  when  transport  was 
difficult  and  expensive,  all  heavy  goods  having  to  be  brought 
by  water — up  the  Severn  in  the  case  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
building  materials  available  hereabouts  were  red  sandstone 
and  timber,  especially  oak  :  sand  and  lime  for  plaster  and 
mortar  were  also  easily  obtainable,  with  hazel  or  osier  sticks 
for  wattlework.  Accordingly  we  find  that  all  the  earlier 
buildings  here  were  constructed  of  these  materials,  such 
things  as  Welsh  slates,  for  example,  being  unknown.  Clay 
for  roofing  tiles  was  abundant,  and  the  eventual  employ- 
ment of  bricks  for  walls  was  probably  due  mainly  to  the 
supply  of  oak  running  short.  White  free-stone  from  Grins- 
hill  (only  seven  miles  away),  was  not  employed  for  mantle- 
pieces  till  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  whilst  foreign  marbles 
only  came  in  about  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Apparently 
the  only  foreign  article  used  here  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
window  glass. 

STONE  HOUSES. 

In  the  historical  sketch  already  given,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  houses  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  being  of 
wood  or  wattle  with  thatched  roofs.  In  those  early  days 
the  only  buildings  of  stone  in  Shrewsbury  were  three  (or 
perhaps  four)  churches.  The  next  stone  building  was  the 
Norman  Castle  of  Earl  Roger,  which  was  followed  closely 
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by  the  building  of  the  great  Abbey  with  its  attendant 
monastic  establishment,  and  then  by  the  first  town  wall 
with  its  towers  and  gateways.  We  have  no  record  of  any 
other  stone  buildings  for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  is 
practically  certain  that  at  that  time  all  the  ordinary  houses 
in  Shrewsbury  were  of  wood.  These  have  perished,  leaving 
no  traces.  When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  whole  town  was  dominated  by  the  Castle, 
the  inhabitants  being  retainers  or  tenants  of  its  lord.  None 
could  rise  to  a  position  of  such  importance  that  he  could 
build  a  big  stone  house  for  himself.  That  could  not  happen 
until  the  burgesses  became  free  to  carry  on  business  on  their 
own  account.  It  was  probably  the  rich  merchants  of  the 
town  who  first  erected  stone  mansions  for  themselves.  The 
Feudal  system  gave  no  scope  for  commercial  enterprise,  nor 
did  it  allow  of  the  existence  of  a  middle-class.  Then,  as  we 
have  seen,  Shrewsbury  rarely  enjoyed  any  long  period  of 
peace  until  the  end  of  the  I4th  century.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  drawbacks  the  town  did  grow  and  develop  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  prosperity.  Shrewsbury  had  its 
Merchant  Gild  as  far  back  even  as  the  close  of  the  I2th 
century,  and  the  members  enjoyed  certain  privileges  con- 
ferred by  royal  charters,  Henry  III.  being  especially  liberal 
to  Shrewsbury  in  this  respect. 

By  degrees  there  were  added  to  the  Merchant  Gild  the 
separate  gilds  of  the  various  crafts.  Three  of  these  survived 
into  modern  times — the  Drapers',  Mercers',  and  the  Shear- 
men's gilds.  The  Drapers'  Hall,  a  beautiful  half-timber 
building,  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mary's  Place, 
(37),  and  a  house  used  as  their  Hall  by  the  Mercers  after 
they  left  the  Sextry  is  at  the  corner  of  Grope  Lane  and  High 
Street,  whilst  some  fragments  of  the  Shearmen's  Hall  are 
incorporated  in  the  Auction  Mart  at  the  corner  of  Milk 
Street  (40).  This  last  building  was  of  stone,  and  may  date 
back  to  the  I4th  century. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  houses 
in  Shrewsbury  up  to  the  I4th  century  were  perishable 
structures  of  wood.  Very  few  were  of  stone,  or  at  any  rate 
there  are  very  few  remains  of  old  stone  houses  at  the  present 
day,  or  documentary  proofs  of  their  former  existence. 
Besides  the  churches  and  the  Castle,  we  only  know  of  the 
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following : — Shearmen's  Hall,  Cole's  Hall,  Vaughan's 
Mansion,  Charlton  Hall,  Shute's  Place,  Bennett's  Hall 
(Mint),  Grey  Friars,  and  Austin  Friars.  There  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  foundations  of  other  old  stone  houses  beneath 
certain  of  the  modern  tenements,  but  they  are  inaccessible 
and  only  veiy  occasionally  come  to  light  during  excavations. 
But  even  allowing  for  these,  the  fact  seems  indisputable 
that  there  never  were  many  stone  houses  in  Shrewsbury 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  as  a  town. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  buildings  just  mentioned  is  but 
scanty  :  The  Shearmen's  Hall  (40)  was  not  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  but  the  '  office '  of  a  trade  gild  probably 
dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  Cole's  Hall  (18)  is 
but  a  fragment  of  the  mansion  of  the  Coles,  or  Colles,  one  of 
whom  was  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  in  1337  ;  Bennett's  Hall  (7), 
popularly  known  as  the  Old  Mint,  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of 
the  i4th  century,  and  the  existing  remains  (apparently  part 
of  the  Hall  and  the  private  chapel)  are  of  that  period  or  even 
earlier :  of  the  great  Hall  of  the  Charltons  (9)  built  about 
1308,  only  some  formless  masonry  behind  the  Theatre  now 
witnesses  ;  whilst  of  Shute's  Place  (8)  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  cellars  (Hughes'  wine  vaults)  still 
exist  between  Shoplatch  and  the  Square.  The  Franciscan, 
Austin,  and  Dominican  Friars  all  founded  houses  here  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  of  the  two  first  we 
have  some  remains  (53  and  27)  but  of  the  last  not  a  trace  is 
now  visible.  Lastly,  Vaughan's  Mansion  (13)  (the  Old 
Museum)  still  retains  in  its  walls  much  of  the  original 
structure  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan  about  1350, 
though  modified  by  extensive  alterations  made  later. 
Besides  these  there  are  records  of  two  or  three  other  stone 
mansions  existing  in  Shrewsbury  during  the  same  period, 
but  which  have  entirely  vanished.  Allowing  for  these, 
however,  and  including  the  Friaries,  we  find  that  there  were 
not  more  than  twelve  stone  houses  in  the  whole  town  in  the 
I3th  and  I4th  centuries  :  all  the  others  were  probably  small 
dwellings  of  wood  and  wattle  with  thatched  roofs. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  not  one  of  these  stone 
houses  was  situated  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  enclosed  by 
the  first  (Norman)  wall.*    The  Friaries  were  outside  the 
*  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Pride's  Mansion. 
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walls  altogether,  whilst  the  mansions  were  all  upon  the  then 
newly-enclosed  area  included  within  the  second  wall  about 
1250.  They  were  all  erected  within  a  century  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  wall,  on  what  was  then  probably  open 
ground.  The  Halls  of  the  Shutes  and  Charltons  were  the 
earliest :  the  latter  was  certainly,  the  former  probably, 
embattled,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  defence,  indicating  that 
the  builders  were  liable  to  attack  :  it  is  quite  possible, 
indeed,  that  they  were  erected  before  the  town  wall  exten- 
sion was  completed,  for  the  building  occupied  over  fifty 
years.  Vaughan's  Mansion,  erected  half  a  century  or  so 
later,  was  not  embattled,  which  implies  a  feeling  of  greater 
security  at  that  date,  although  in  1345  the  Austin  Friars 
had  a  license  to  crenellate  their  house,  doubtless  finding  it 
necessary  because  it  was  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Welsh 
side. 

These  old  stone  mansions  of  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries 
differed  in  many  essential  features  from  those  of  succeeding 
ages.  As  a  rule  they  were  only  two  storeys  high  :  the 
Great  Hall  was  the  living  room  of  the  whole  establishment, 
and  all  the  other  rooms  opened  out  of  it :  as  a  rule  there  was 
no  staircase  inside  the  house,  the  hall  being  entered  direct 
by  a  flight  of  outside  stone  steps,  though  in  some  instances  a 
spiral  stone  staircase  was  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
In  the  earliest  houses  the  windows  were  not  glazed  at  all, 
but  at  night  were  closed  by  wooden  shutters.  Lastly  these 
houses  had  no  chimneys,  the  smoke  from  the  fire  on  the  open 
hearth  finding  its  way  out  through  the  windows,  or  apertures 
in  the  roof.  At  the  best  these  houses  must  have  been 
comfortless  abodes. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  class  of 
dwellings,  the 

HALF-TIMBER  HOUSES. 

Before  attempting  to  deal  with  their  history  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  method  of  construction  and  materials 
employed.  The  essential  feature  common  to  all  of  them  is 
that  the  skeleton  or  frame  of  the  house  consists  of  squared 
beams  of  timber,  vertical  or  horizontal,  mortised  together 
and  fastened  by  wooden  pegs  driven  through  the  joints. 
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The  frame  was  set  up  first  and  was  a  firm  structure  inde- 
pendent of  whatever  was  used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
the  timbers.  This  fact  was  exemplified  some  years  ago 
when  the  Unicorn  Hotel  was  restored  :  it  was  stripped  of 
everything  down  to  the  main  timbers  so  that  one  could  look 
right  through  the  house  to  the  open  air  beyond :  there  it 
stood  strong  and  firm  as  ever — a  great  wooden  skeleton. 
Some  few  timbers  had  to  be  replaced,  but  the  bulk  were  quite 
sound.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  exterior  is  the  orig- 
inal house  so  far  as  the  frame  is  concerned. 

Straight  lines  are  natural  to  this  kind  of  structure,  but 
all  stiffness  of  outline  was  avoided  by  breaking  the  surface — 
on  the  outer  walls  by  projecting  windows — along  the  top  by 
pointed  gables  and  dormer  windows  ;  both  adorned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  by  elaborately  carved  bargeboards 
and  finials,  these  last  being  often  in  the  form  of  human 
figures.  In  the  earlier  houses  the  timbers  were  close  to- 
gether and  the  spaces  between  them  consequently  narrow, 
but  later  on  these  panels  became  larger  and  then  the  builders 
usually  inserted  a  piece  of  timber  diagonally,  which  besides 
stiffening  the  frame,  added  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  pattern. 
To  still  further  vary  it  they  later  on  used  curved  timbers  for 
this  purpose,  selecting  as  far  as  possible  boughs  having 
naturally  the  curve  required.  In  a  few  instances  the 
/  surfaces  of  the  main  timbers  are  carved.  For  example 
the  frontages  of  Owen's  Mansion  (31)  and  the  Cross  Keys 
(32)  in  High  Street,  and  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Princess 
Street  and  The  Square,  are  ornamented  with  sunk  quatre- 
foils,  whilst  a  "  cable  "  moulding  in  relief  is  applied  to  the 
faces  of  the  vertical  beams  at  the  corners.  The  cable 
moulding  is  also  freely  used  on  Ireland's  Mansion. 

Another  notable  feature  of  many  of  these  old  frame 
houses  is  the  forward  projection  of  the  upper  storeys  :  each 
of  these  projects  from  I  to  3  feet  further  forward  than  the 
one  below,  the  overhanging  portion  being  supported  on 
brackets  or  by  prolongations  of  the  floor  beams.  The  edge 
of  the  overhanging  part  consisted  of  a  massive  beam 
roughly  moulded  on  its  outer  surface.  The  projecting 
storeys  protected  the  timber  from  rain,  and  the  condition 
of  the  houses  at  the  present  time  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  if 
kept  dry,  wood  is  a  very  durable  building  material.  In 
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mediaeval  times  the  streets  were  often  very  narrow,  with  a 
gutter  along  the  centre  which  received  the  slops  and  refuse 
from  the  houses.  There  was  no  separate  footway  for 
pedestrians,  and  the  only  paving  was  round  cobble  stones, 
or  "  petrified  kidneys."  Most  of  these  pavements  have 
now  disappeared  but  there  are  still  a  few  left  (as  in  St. 
Mary's  Court  and  the  Council  House)  whilst  many  will 
remember  the  Square,  Princess  Street,  and  Quarry  Place 
paved  thus.  The  round  stones  were  not  comfortable  for 
walking  on,  but  they  certainly  possessed  good  qualities  as  a 
pavement — they  were  never  muddy,  and  even  in  the  rainiest 
weather  they  kept  one's  boots  out  of  the  water  which  ran 
between  them.  In  the  same  way  the  overhanging  houses 
whilst  they  made  the  narrow  streets  very  dark,  had  the 
advantage  of  sheltering  the  sides  of  the  streets  from  rain 
and  so  afforded  a  dry  path  for  foot-passengers.  But  we 
digress. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Half-timber  house 
the  openings  in  the  frame  were  filled  with  "  wattle  and 
daub,"  i.e.,  the  original  form  of  lath  and  plaster  work.*  It 
is  true  that  nowadays  we  often  find  the  spaces  filled  in  with 
bricks  and  mortar  but  in  every  such  case  the  brick  has  been 
inserted  in  place  of  the  wattled  work  when  the  latter 
decayed.  It  might  be  thought  that  when  bricks  began  to 
be  used  in  Elizabethan  times  they  would  be  first  employed 
to  fill  in  the  panels,  but  careful  search  has  failed  to  reveal  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  thin  i7th  century  brick  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  contrary  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  latest  dated  frame-building  (the  Old 
Porch  House  (n)  1628)  has  all  the  panels  filled  with  wattle 
and  daub.  No  ;  the  first  use  of  bricks  in  connection  with 
frame  houses  appears  to  have  been  in  building  chimneys, 
and  even  in  these  they  were  not  employed  until  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  from  thence  onwards  all  frame- 

*  "  Wattle"  is  a  coarse  basket-work  of  interlaced  sticks.  Laths 
were  not  introduced  here  until  about  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Woven  sticks  were  used  even  as  late  as  1628.  The  upright 
sticks  were  fixed  by  '  springing '  them  into  holes  or  grooves  in  the 
bottoms  and  tops  of  the  horizontal  beams.  The  cross  sticks 
were  woven  in  between  these  but  were  not  let  into  holes  at  their 
ends.  No  nails  were  used,  as  this  method  rendered  them 
needless. 
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houses  had  brick  chimneys,  a  certain  picturesqueness  being 
imparted  to  the  later  ones  by  their  being  set  on  at  an  angle, 
and  having  a  projecting  cornice  near  the  top.  The  finest 
examples  are  those  of  Whitehall,  but  none  of  the  town 
houses  had  such  elaborate  chimneys  as  are  seen  in  the 
country  mansions  of  the  period. 

Generally  speaking  the  half-timber  houses  of  simple 
design  and  straight  timbers  are  of  early  date ;  the  more 
elaborate  ones  with  curved  timbers  and  carved  ornaments 
are  of  later  date.  Approximately  the  former  are  prior  to, 
the  latter  subsequent  to,  the  year  1570  :  this  particularly 
applies  to  carved  ornamentation,  which  is  rarely  met  with 
before  that  date. 

The  windows  present  features  of  great  interest.  Those 
of  the  living  rooms  were  of  oak  framed  together,  with  stout 
mullions  dividing  them  into  several  tall  narrow  lights.  The 
older  ones  were  filled  with  horn  or  lattice  work,  the  newer 
with  small  panes  of  glass  set  in  lead.  Although  the  art  of 
glass-making  had  been  known  from  very  early  times  no 
ordinary  window-glass  was  made  in  this  country  until  1567, 
though  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  had  windows  glazed  with 
glass  imported  from  Flanders,  etc.*  At  night  the  windows 
were  closed  by  wooden  shutters.  In  most  instances  the 
window  frames  were  flush  with  the  wall-surface,  but  in 
some  cases  they  were  bracketted  forwards.  A  fine  example 
of  early  date  still  remains  in  the  N.E.  wall  of  the  Abbot's 
House  in  Butcher  Row — the  base,  in  the  form  of  a  wide 
scroll-shaped  bracket,  being  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of 
oak.  Others,  less  elaborate,  may  be  seen  in  the  long  range 
of  frame  houses  on  the  left  in  Frankwell  just  beyond  the 
Welsh  Bridge  (23).  These  windows  were  not  made  to  open. 

The  shop-fronts  were  in  the  form  of  an  arcade  without 
windows — quite  open  to  the  street — the  shopkeeper  dis- 
playing his  wares  on  the  wide  sill,  and  remaining  inside 
whilst  bargaining  with  his  customer  in  the  street.  Later 
on  (from  Charles  II. 's  time  onwards)  these  shops  were 
glazed  with  panes  about  a  foot  square  set  in  thick  wooden 
frames,  the  bars  nearly  two  inches  wide  and  moulded  both 
inside  and  out.  The  wood  surface  was  almost  equal  to  that 

*  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  oiled  linen  stretched  on  wood  was  used 
as  well  as  glass  :  framed  blinds  of  coarse  canvas  were  also  used. 
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of  the  glass.  Little  over  a  century  ago  nearly  all  the  shop 
windows  in  Shrewsbury  were  of  this  character,  as  shown  by 
Owen's  etchings  and  other  drawings  of  the  period.  These 
windows  also  did  not  open,  but  ventilation  was  effected  by 
having  the  shop-door  divided  across  the  middle,  the  upper 
half  being  usually  left  open.  A  typical  series  of  these  shop- 
fronts  and  divided  doors  may  be  seen  under  the  Abbot's 
House  in  Butcher  Row  (34).  These  do  not  project,  but  in 
Shrewsbury  most  of  the  shop-fronts  were  in  the  form  of  a 
square  bay  supported  on  brackets,  though  the  door  stood 
back  on  a  level  with  the  main  frontage.  Where  the  next 
storey  overhung  the  general  effect  was  as  though  the  shop 
were  under  a  canopy.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  front  is 
Mr.  Mudd's  fish  shop  on  the-Wyle  Cop  (41).  Sash-windows 
were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  when  they 
came  into  general  use  the  uniformity  of  size  and  shape  which 
they  entailed,  entirely  banished  the  picturesque  casements 
and  bay  windows  of  Tudor  times,  with  all  their  charming 
variety  of  form  and  treatment. 

The  roofs  were  at  first  covered  with  stone-shingles,  but 
later  on  tiles  were  generally  used,  even  before  bricks  began 
to  be  employed  in  building  chimneys.  A  few  of  these  old 
shingles  may  still  be  seen  on  the  roof  of  No.  21  Abbey  Fore- 
gate. 

The  framework  of  the  house  was  all  cut  out  and  pre- 
pared beforehand,  each  piece  being  numbered  at  the  ends 
in  Roman  numerals  cut  with  a  chisel.  Where  protected 
from  the  weather  these  figures  can  be  seen  quite  clearly 
even  at  the  present  day,  as,  for  example,  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Old  Post  Office  Inn  (40)  Milk  Street ;  or  the  timber 
gable  inside  Vaughan's  Mansion  (13)  where  the  figures  are 
over  a  foot  long. 

The  openings  to  doors,  passages,  fireplaces,  etc.,  in 
almost  all  the  later  houses,  display  the  peculiar  flattened 
form  of  arch  characteristic  of  Tudor  architecture. 

In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  times  the  best  rooms 
were  completely  panelled  with  oak.  The  panels  were 
small — seldom  two  feet  high — and  quite  plain  ;  but  the 
frame  into  which  they  were  set  was  moulded  along  the  sides 
and  top,  the  bottom  being  merely  bevelled  :  probably  this 
was  left  plain  to  avoid  its  holding  dust.  The  uppermost 
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panels  in  Jacobean  rooms  were  treated  differently  from  the 
rest,  being  carved  so  as  to  form  a  frieze.  In  these  houses, 
too,  the  fireplace  was  frequently  treated  magnificently  :  it 
had  a  big  mantelshelf  surmounted  by  an  elaborately  carved 
design  (usually  consisting  of  three  arches  separated  by 
pilasters  in  relief)  and  crowned  by  a  canopy  reaching  to  the 
ceiling. 

The  floors  were  almost  always  of  oak,  supported  by 
massive  oak  beams  chamfered  on  their  lower  edges,  the 
shaping  being  effected  entirely  by  an  adze,  the  marks  of  that 
tool  being  often  plainly  visible  even  now.  Some  of  the 
more  important  rooms  had  elaborate  plaster  ceilings  ;  the 
more  notable  of  these  still  remaining  are  in  Windsor  House 
(6),  the  corner  shop  at  the  top  of  Mardol,  and  the  house  in 
Frankwell  facing  the  Welsh  Bridge  (22).  The  stairs  were 
of  oak  with  massive  balustrades  and  square  newels.  Per- 
haps the  handsomest  of  these  is  that  in  "  Lawyer  Jones' 
Mansion  "  (35)  in  St.  Mary's  Street :  in  this  the  newels  rise 
above  the  handrail  as  tall  carved  finials,  whilst  the  balus- 
strades  are  shaped  to  follow  the  slope  of  the  stairs.  The 
main  doors  were  of  oak,  very  massive,  and  studded  with 
big  square-headed  nails.  The  doors  were  not  framed  as  a 
rule — the  planks  being  vertical.  A  typical  example  is  that 
in  the  wine-cellar  of  Jones'  Mansion  just  mentioned :  it 
has  a  huge  lock  with  two  keys  and  two  sets  of  works  ;  a  big 
iron  drop-handle,  and  two  wrought  iron  hinges  in  the  form 
of  a  strap  right  across  the  back  of  the  door,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  a  hinge  and  a  support  binding  the  planks 
firmly  together.  The  second  door  in  the  Abbot's  House 
has  a  latch  of  unique  construction  :  the  handle  is  tubular 
and  has  a  kind  of  piston  inside,  which,  when  pushed  down- 
wards by  the  thumb  raises  the  latch. 

The  foundations  were  of  stone  and  often  very  thick. 
Upon  the  stone  foundation  rested  tne  great  beams  which 
formed  the  base  of  the  wooden  frame  of  the  super-structure. 

We  have  gone  rather  fully  into  detail  regarding  our  old 
half-timber  houses,  because  they  are  such  an  interesting 
feature  of  this  ancient  borough.  It  now  remains  to  enquire 
when  they  were  erected  and  when  builders  in  turn  began  to 
make  houses  of  brick.  Few  bear  any  date  carved  upon 
them,  but  from  this  source  we  gather  the  following 
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Lloyd's  Mansion  (corner  of  Princess  Street)  1570. 

String  of  Horses  Inn,  Frankwell  (dates  on  panels)  1576. 

Windsor  House,  Castle  Street,  1581. 

Owen's  Mansion,  High  Street,  1592. 

"  Merivale,"  Abbey  Foregate,  1601. 

Council  House  Gateway  1620. 

Old  Porch  House,  Swan  Hill,  1628. 

Besides  these  an  old  tie-beam  in  the  roof  of  Coffee-House 
Shut  (adjoining  the  Music  Hall)  bears  the  date  1577  and 
initials  G.P.  (possibly  George  Proude,  bailiff  in  1569). 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  definite  dates  afforded  by  the 
actual  buildings,  but  documentary  evidence  shows  that 
certain  half-timber  houses  were  in  existence  at  a  period 
anterior  to  any  of  these.  If  the  "  Olde  House  "  on  Dog- 
pole  (39)  was  the  temporary  residence  of  Mary  Tudor 
(afterwards  Queen  Mary)  in  1525,  it  must  have  been  built 
before  that  date.  The  ancient  family  mansion  of  the 
Hills  (48)  in  Abbey  Foregate  (now  the  Park  Inn  and  a 
grocer's  shop)  is  proved  by  the  existing  title  deeds  to  have 
been  built  in  1510.  The  house  on  the  Wyle  Cop  (41)  where 
Henry  VII.  slept  in  1485  must  have  been  built  before  that 
year :  whilst  the  Abbot  of  Lilleshall's  house  in  Butcher 
Row  (34)  is  probably  still  older,  its  architectural  features 
indicating  that  it  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Reasons  for  supposing  that  this  is  the 
earliest  of  all  the  half-timber  houses  erected  in  Shrewsbury 
will  be  given  later  on.  A  house  in  Mardol  bears  the  date 
1448,  but  this  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  there  are  a  large 
number  of  half-timber  houses  which  belong  to  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Only  two  are  actually  known  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Leaving  these 
out  of  the  calculation  it  may  be  said  that  the  half-timber 
house  came  into  vogue  here  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  by 
1550  a  considerable  number  had  sprung  up,  and  the  number 
increased  rapidly  during  the  next  thirty  years.  As  time 
went  on  the  style  became  more  elaborate  in  detail,  reaching 
its  zenith  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  dying  out 
rather  abruptly  about  1620,  when  the  brick  house  took  its 
place. 
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BRICK  HOUSES. 

Curiously  enough  we  have  an  actual  exemplification  of 
the  change  from  one  style  to  the  other  in  that  dear,  delight- 
ful, but  dreadfully  dilapidated  old  derelict — Rowley's 
Mansion.*  (19).  The  Mansion  really  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  rear  part  a  very  old  half-timber  building  which  was 
probably  the  brewery  (Wm.  Rowley  was  a  brewer  and 
draper)  ;  the  fore-part  of  brick  with  stone  facings  erected 
in  1618.  Now  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  brick 
mansion  erected  in  Shrewsbury  and  it  exhibits  the  charac- 
teristics features  of  Jacobean  brick  buildings  including  the 
small-sized  brick  and  picturesque  chimney-stacks  of  that 
period.  Erected  years  later  than  the  building  of  hundreds 
of  brick  mansions  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  im- 
portant point  about  it  — so  far  as  Shrewsbury  is  concerned — 
is  that  the  building  of  Rowley's  Mansion  marks,  approxi- 
mately, the  close  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

The  last  half-timber  house  in  Shrewsbury  (Old  Porch 
House)  was  built  1628. 

The  first  brick  mansion  (Rowley's)  was  built  1618. 
Furthermore 

The  first  half-timber  house  here  (Abbot's)  was  built 
about  1450,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  after  1500. 

The  last  stone  mansion  (Vaughan's)  was  built  about 
1350.     More  shortly  the  periods  may  be  thus  stated  : — 
Stone  Houses  1250  to  1350 

Half-timber  Houses     1450  to  1628! 
Brick  Houses  1618  to  the  present. 

Now  let  us  compare  these  dates  with  the  history  of  England 
when  the  intimate  connection  between  domestic  architec- 
ture and  domestic  history  becomes  apparent. 

The  first  period  coincides  with  the  reigns  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  Kings— Henry  111.  and  Edward  I.,  II.,  III. 

The  second  period  is  Tudor  and  Jacobean. 

*  Every  time  we  visit  this  old  house  it  seems  in  worse  case  than  the 
last.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  save  this  most  interesting 
of  Shrewsbury's  historic  landmarks  ? 

f  Whitehall  (51)  and  Bellstone  House  (29)  were  built  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  but,  although  of  stone  they  have  more  the  character 
of  a  brick  mansion  such  as  Rowley's.  Whitehall  has  a  stone 
shell  to  an  inner  timber  frame. 
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The  third  period  is  successively  Jacobean  and  Han- 
overian. 

The  Norman  period  gave  us  no  old  houses — only 
churches,  town  wall,  and  the  Castle  which  brooked  no  rival. 
The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the  reigns  of  the 
early  Plantagenet  kings  did  not  alter  the  status  quo,  but  the 
passing  of  the  Great  Charter  by  John,  and  its  confirmation 
by  Henry  III.  in  1225,  by  protecting  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  every  degree  inaugurated  a  new  era.  The  great  middle 
class  of  the  people,  merchants  and  men  of  business,  arose ; 
Shrewsbury  being  governed  by  two  chief -magistrates, 
termed  bailiffs,  elected  annually.  Here  and  there  one 
attained  to  a  position  of  affluence,  and  built  for  himself  a 
big  stone  mansion  on  the  open  ground  outside  the  Norman 
Wall ;  a  strong  place  capable  of  defence  in  an  emergency. 
Only  seven  or  eight  such  houses  were  erected,  however,  and 
none  apparently  between  1350  and  1450.  Men  were  too 
much  occupied  with  fighting  or  defending  themselves  to 
give  much  thought  to  their  homes  or  to  see  if  they  might  be 
made  more  comfortable  or  beautiful.  It  was  not  until 
Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne  that  the  people,  wearied  out 
by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — a  war  not  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  contending  houses — gladly  submitted  to  a  sovereign 
who  would  govern  firmly  so  as  to  ensure  peace.  From  this 
time  forward  England  enjoyed  under  the  Tudors  a  period 
of  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity,  which  continued  till 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  There  were  internal  troubles,  of 
which  the  Marian  persecution  was  the  worst,  but  no  actual 
war.  Men  at  length  began  to  feel  that  life  and  property 
were  secure,  and  they  forthwith  devoted  themselves  to 
business  and  homely  occupations.  Learning  and  literature 
made  marvellous  advances  culminating  in  the  Elizabethan 
epoch — the  Golden  Age  of  literature  in  England.  One  of 
the  very  first  results  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  and  the  consequent  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
country  was  the  evolution  of  the  half-timber  house,  a  thing 
of  beauty  truly,  but  more  than  that — a  type  of  dwelling 
which  seems  somehow  to  exhale  a  subtle  air  of  homely 
comfort,  which  a  closer  acquaintance  with  it  does  not  belie. 
Herein  lies  its  great  charm — it  is  essentially  a  homely  type 
of  dwelling :  far  more  so  than  the  bare  stone  halls  which 
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preceded  it,  or  the  mean  thatched  wooden  huts  with  which 
the  lower  orders  had  to  content  themselves. 

If  the  Abbot's  House  in  Butcher  Row  was  built  about 
1450,  it  must  have  been  the  earliest  house  of  its  kind  in 
Shrewsbury,  actually  antedating  the  Tudor  period  by  some 
forty  years.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Surely  by  the 
position  of  the  Abbot  who  from  the  nature  of  his  office  was 
unaffected  by  the  wars  which  kept  his  neighbours  in  a  state 
of  unrest  and  anxiety.  The  land  belonged  to  Lilleshall 
Abbey  and  was  protected  by  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a 
strong  walled  city.  Secure  in  this  belief  the  Abbot  was  able 
to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  erection  and  adornment 
of  this  beautiful  mansion.  He  built  it  entirely  of  timber 
thus  setting  the  fashion  in  Shrewsbury  which  developed  so 
wonderfully  in  the  following  century.  He  may  have  got 
his  ideas  of  architecture  from  London  or  even  from  Norman- 
dy, where  the  half-timber  house  had  been  evolved  nearly  a 
century  earlier,  whilst  the  fact  that  many  of  the  monks 
were  Frenchmen  renders  this  last  theory  all  the  more 
probable. 

With  the  introduction  of  brick  as  a  building  material 
a  remarkable  change  came  over  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
town  houses.  They  became  plain  and  formal  to  the  verge 
of  ugliness  :  instead  of  pointed  gables  and  picturesque 
oriels,  we  find  nothing  but  flat  walls  with  rectangular 
openings  and  severely  straight  skylines.  That  this  change 
was  not  due  merely  to  the  use  of  bricks  is  evident  from  a 
study  of  Rowley's  Mansion,  or  the  many  beautiful  brick 
mansions  of  the  period,  such  as  Plaish  Hall.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism  which  dominated  the  middle  of  the  lyth 
century  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  later  on  the 
Dutch  influence  which  came  in  with  William  of  Orange. 
The  main  cause,  however,  was  a  purely  mechanical  one — 
the  introduction  and  general  use  of  sash-windows  in  place  of 
casements.  From  their  very  nature  these  were  uniform  in 
size  on  each  floor,  and  this  imparted  a  monotonous  appear- 
ance to  the  frontages,  which  became  flat  and  severely 
rectangular.  Both  the  bay  window  and  pointed  gable 
were  banished  entirely,  and  the  dreary  monotony  of  these 
early  brick  houses  continued  unrelieved  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  style  generally  known  as  "Queen  Anne," 
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which  at  least  got  rid  of  some  of  the  straight  lines  and  rec- 
tangular facades.  Here  and  there  attempts  were  made  to 
break  the  flatness  of  the  walls.  A  rather  good  example  is 
No.  6  Princess  Street,  where  the  windows  are  each  enclosed 
by  a  kind  of  frame  made  of  moulded  bricks  forming  a  wide 
band  projecting  outwards  at  the  edges.  The  date  of  this 
house  is  not  known,  but  the  walls  are  entirely  of  the  small 
two-inch  brick,  so  it  may  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the 
i8th  century,  or  late  I7th. 

Rowley's  Mansion  undoubtedly  owed  its  picturesque 
appearance  to  the  fact  that  although  mainly  of  brick  it 
retained  the  mullioned  casement  windows  and  pointed 
gables  of  the  older  style. 

In  the  present  day  the  architects  of  our  best  villas  and 
small  country  houses  impart  variety  of  contour  to  their 
designs  by  resorting  to  the  use  of  casement  windows,  or 
quite  narrow  sash-lights  in  projecting  bays.  The  newest 
fashion  is  really  the  revival  of  a  very  old  one  though  modified 
in  some  details. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  style  came  into 
fashion  here  about  the  year  1700  and  prevailed  for  the 
ensuing  fifty  years  or  so.  The  best  examples  of  the  period 
are  to  be  seen  in  Belmont  and  Princess  Street,  though 
others — such  as  Newport  House  (38)  and  Abbey  House  (49) 
exist  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  In  these  houses  the 
general  flatness  of  the  walls  was  relieved  by  stone  quoins 
and  cornices,  deep  mouldings  to  the  window  frames  which 
often  have  curved  heads,  and  overhanging  eaves  sometimes 
ornamented  beneath.  The  headings  to  the  rainwater 
spouting  are,  as  a  rule,  handsomely  decorated.  The  fire- 
places are  of  plain  marble  and  have  no  mantelshelves  or 
overmantels.  Almost  all  these  houses  have  fine  staircases, 
whilst  the  best  rooms  are  wainscotted  with  large  plain- 
bevelled  panels — much  plainer  and  larger  than  Jacobean 
panelling. 

It  may  be  convenient  as  a  general  guide  in  assigning  a 
date  to  any  old  Shrewsbury  house,  if  we  here  tabulate  the 
particular  features  which  characterized  certain  well-marked 
periods.  These  conclusions  are  based  upon  local  data  only, 
so  that  they  may  not  apply  precisely  to  houses  in  other 
towns,  whilst  the  dates  must  be  taken  as  approximate  only, 
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not  absolute.    Still  they  will  be  found,  in  practice,  correct 
within  a  very  few  years. 
Half-timber  houses — 

without  curved  timbers         ..  ..     1450  to  1550 

with  curved  timbers  . .  . .     1550  to  1630 

with  carving  on  front  and  picturesque 

brick  chimneys  . .  . .     1570  to  1630 

with  oak  wainscot  panels  moulded  on      1550  to  1600 
three  sides,  but  no  carved  frieze . .       (Elizabethan) 
oak  panels  moulded  on  three  sides,  with 

carved  frieze  and  elaborate  carved    1600  to  1630 
mantelpieces  . .  . .        (Jacobean) 

Brick  houses — 

walls  of  bricks  2  inches  deep. .  . .     1618  to  1760 

with  heavy  sash  windows,  small  panes  1660  to  1720 
with  heavy  sash  windows,  larger  panes  1720  to  1760 
with  stone  quoins  &  projecting  cornice  1700  to  1760 
with  wainscot  of  large  bevelled  oak  "  Queen  Anne  " 
panels — a  dado  but  no  frieze —  or 

no  mantelpiece  . .  . .       Georgian 

The  most  striking  internal  feature  of  a  Jacobean  house 
is  generally  the  carved  mantelpiece  :  of  a  Georgian  house 
the  finely  proportioned  hall  and  staircase. 
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Castle  and  Abbey 
First  Town  Wall  uoo 


None  between  noo  &  1220 


Second  Town  Wall  1220-1252 
Castle  reconstructed 
Stone  Mansions  1250-1350 


Apparently  none  1350-1450 

A  few  half-timber  houses  1450 
-1500 
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1500-1570 
Ornate  half-timber  houses 

1570-1628 
First  brick  house,  Tudor  style, 

1618 


Plain  brick  houses  1620-1690 


Brick  houses  in  "  Queen 

Anne  "  style  1698-1760 
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NTERING  Shrewsbury  from  the  railway 
station  the  first  building  of  importance 
that  meets  the  eye  is  the  Castle  which — 
as  now  seen — is  mainly  Edwardian. 
The  street  just  below  was  crossed  by  two 
gates,  each  flanked  by  towers  ;  hence 
the  name  "  Castle  Gates."  The  upper 
gate  was  only  pulled  down  in  1825. 
When  the  lower  one  was  demolished  some  years  earlier,  a 
sculptured  angel  carrying  a  shield  with  coat  of  arms  was 
removed  thence  to  the  south  end  of  the  old  Market  Hall. 
Immediately  above  its  site  on  the  right  stands  the  Old  School 
now  used  as  a  Library  and  Museum.  The  original  school 
founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  was  of  wood,  but  the 
tower,  chapel,  and  library  added  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
were  of  stone.  The  wooden  portion  was  replaced  by  the 
existing  stone  structure  in  1630.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  archway  are  quaint  sculptured  figures  of  Philo- 
mathes  and  Polymathes  in  the  costumes  of  a  scholar  and 
graduate  of  the  period.  The  parapet  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Old  Market  Hall,  built  about  the  same  date,  and  both 
were  probably  designed  by  the  same  man.  The  entrance 
doors  are  worth  notice  :  they  consist  of  vertical  oak  boards 
on  the  outside,  but  horizontal  boards  on  the  inside,  the 
whole  fastened  together  by  hundreds  of  nails  driven  through 
and  clinched  on  the  inside.  Thus  both  surfaces  are  flat — 
they  exhibit  no  bars  or  framework. 

All  the  adjoining  houses  were  occupied  by  the  various 
masters  of  the  school.  The  one  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
library  (2)  although  now  faced  with  brick,  was  originally 
Jacobean,  and  it  contains  several  rooms  lined  with  panelling 
of  that  date.  In  the  hall  is  preserved  a  carved  tablet 
inscribed  "  1589,  Domus  Archipcedagogi." 
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Returning  through  the  archway  and  turning  to  the 
right,  we  have  on  the  right  the  headmaster's  house  with  a 
stone  wall  enclosing  its  lawns.  Just  beyond  are  several 
old  half-timber  buildings,  the  detached  one  on  the  right 
(formerly  Gee's  House  (3))  remarkable  for  the  panels  under 
the  front  gable  being  filled  by  oddly-shaped  cross  pieces  of 
timber  with  raised  edges  and  bosses.  The  general  effect  is 
bizarre  rather  than  beautiful :  the  date  is  probably  Jaco- 
bean, and  the  only  other  example  of  the  kind  in  Shrewsbury 
is  at  No.  40  Pride  Hill. 

The  courtyard  adjoining  is  known  as  School  Court,  and 
at  its  back  formerly  stood  the  old  prison  :  some  of  the 
dungeons  still  remain  in  the  basements  of  the  houses  now 
occupying  the  site. 

Veering  off  to  the  left  we  have  on  our  right  at  the  corner 
of  School  Lane  and  Castle  Street  a  picturesque  black  and 
white  house  formerly  occupied  by  Pailin  the  maker  of 
Shrewsbury  Cakes.*  Extracts  from  the  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends  "  in  praise  of  these  toothsome  dainties  are  painted 
on  boards  on  the  face  of  the  building.  The  portion  towards 
Castle  Street  is  genuine  old  half-timber  work,  whilst  on  the 
side  overlooking  School  Lane  is  a  projecting  bay  window 
which — if  stripped  of  its  plaster  mask — would  doubtless 
form  a  fine  feature  of  the  building  and  impart  to  it  an  air  of 
distinction. 

Here  turning  down  for  a  short  distance  and  crossing 
the  street  we  come  to  the  approach  to  the  Castle.  Just 
within  the  gates  on  the  right  is  an  old  house  so  hidden  by 
stucco  that  its  character  cannot  be  discerned.  It  is  actually 
Jacobean,  with  Georgian  additions  and  alterations.  The 
most  interesting  feature  is  the  staircase,  which  is  of  the 
earlier  period,  the  balustrades  shaped  like  those  in  Jones' 
Mansion,  but  the  newels  terminating  in  large  balls  instead 
of  carved  finials.  These,  however,  are  perhaps  not  original. 

Passing  in  front  of  St.  Nicholas'  Presbyterian  Church 
we  come  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  architectural  gems  of 
the  town — the  Gateway  of  the  Council  House  (4),  a  half- 
timber  building  richly  ornate  and  full  of  interesting  detail. 
As  shown  by  the  carved  initials  and  date,  it  was  built  in 
1620  by  one  of  the  Owens  of  Condover,  he  having  then 
*  These  cakes  are  of  mediaeval  origin. 
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recently  acquired  the  property.  Amongst  the  carved 
devices  adorning  it  are  mermaids,  griffins,  and  grotesque 
figures,  whilst  the  inner  gable  has  the  favourite  design 
(repeated  in  many  other  houses)  the  vine  with  grapes  and 
trailing  branches.  The  panels  are  broken  by  inserted 
timbers  into  geometric  patterns.  One  of  the  finials  is  in 
the  form  of  an  armed  knight. 

Of  the  original  Council  House,  across  the  courtyard, 
little  now  remains  except  the  stone  walls  of  the  hall.  It 
was  called  the  Council  House  because  the  Council  (or  Court) 
of  the  Marches  of  Wales  used  to  meet  here,  whilst  it  was  the 
official  residence  of  the  President  whenever  he  visited 
Shrewsbury,  though  his  principal  residence  was  Ludlow 
Castle.  The  house  was  also  known  as  Lord's  Place  : 
it  was  built  by  Peter  Newton  in  1502,  but  was  enlarged  to 
fit  it  for  its  new  purpose  when  in  1571  it  was  leased  to  the 
town  by  Richard  Onslow.  The  long  Council  Chamber 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  house  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  from  existing  drawings  we  know  that  it  was 
lighted  by  a  big  oriel  window  besides  a  row  of  smaller  lattice 
windows.  These  last  still  exist,  though  blocked  up.  Of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Council  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
was  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  father  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  The 
latter  was  a  boarder  at  the  Schools  opposite  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  meetings  between  the  noble  father  and 
son  on  the  frequent  occasions  when  Sir  Henry's  duties 
brought  him  to  Shrewsbury  Council  House.  In  1642 
Charles  I.  stayed  in  the  Council  House  and  the  magnificent 
carved  oak  bedstead  in  which  he  slept  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  heirlooms  preserved  here.  Another  royal  guest 
was  James  II.  who  held  his  Court  here  in  1687.  Soon 
afterwards  the  place  fell  into  bad  repair,  whilst,  the  Council 
of  the  Marches  having  been  dissolved,  it  was  no  longer 
required  for  its  meetings,  Eventually  it  was  divided  into 
three  dwellings  (exclusive  of  the  Gateway)  and  almost 
completely  modernised.  The  portion  containing  the  en- 
trance-hall was  occupied  in  the  igth  century  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Clement,  M.P.,  who  embellished  it  by  the  addition  of  fine 
old  oak  carvings,  the  collecting  of  which  was  his  hobby. 
The  greater  part  of  his  collection  still  remains  in  the  house. 
The  large  room  which  was  probably  used  by  the  Council  for 
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its  meetings  is  partly  in  the  house  occupied  by  Dr.  Urwick, 
the  ceiling  showing  characteristic  Elizabethan  beams, 
whilst  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  exhibits  the  original 
stone  masonry  and  mullioned  windows.  This  house  has  a 
very  beautiful  Georgian  staircase  with  slender  fluted 
balustrade,  whilst  several  of  the  rooms  are  panelled  in  the 
style  of  the  same  period.  The  staircase  and  panels  in  the 
adjoining  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Johnstone  are  similar, 
but  the  drawing  room  has  distributed  around  its  walls  a 
series  of  fluted  pilasters  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  while 
the  dining  room  has  a  deep  alcove  opposite  the  windows, 
the  head  lined  with  inlaid  wood. 

Returning  into  Castle  Street  and  proceeding  townwards 
we  notice  immediately  on  our  left  a  long  range  of  buildings 
with  frontage  of  obviously  Georgian  character  (5)  :  the 
rear  part,  however,  is  Jacobean.  Though  now  divided 
into  three  tenements  this  was  originally  one  house,  and, 
little  as  it  might  be  suspected,  there  are  still  extensive 
gardens  at  the  back.  It  was  formerly  called  Thornes'  Hall, 
being  the  residence  of  a  family  of  that  name,  who  removed 
thither  from  their  "  Place  "  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Raven  Hotel  early  in  the  I7th  century  Of  Roger  Thornes 
bailiff  in  1531  the  Taylor  M.S.  records  : — "  This  yeare  1531 
dyed  Master  Roger  Thornes  called  the  wise  Thornes  of 
Shrosebery  for  that  both  town  and  country  repaired  to  him 
for  advice ;  he  guided  this  town  politically,  and  lyeth 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  churche."  The  chief  interest  attaching 
to  the  house  is  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  the  morganatic  wife  of  George  IV.,  niece  of 
Sir  Edward  Smythe  of  Acton  Burnell,  who  rented  the  house 
in  1756. 

Anyone  passing  along  Castle  Street  now,  and  looking 
at  the  houses  there,  would  hardly  imagine  that  any  of  them 
are  old,  but  appearances  are  deceptive  in  this  case.  The 
frontages  are  modern  but  the  rear  parts  of  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  are  old.  The  street  was  formerly  known  as  the 
High  Pavement.  The  earliest  (Norman)  town  wall  ran 
parallel  with  it  some  little  distance  away,  and  the  second  or 
outer  wall  (tempo  Henry  III.)  parallel  with  the  same  eight 
yards  farther  off.  The  walls  are  along  the  crest  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  outside  them  the  ground  drops  very  suddenly  to 
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what  was  in  olden  days  a  tract  of  marshy  land — now  the 
Smithfield.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater  (who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  these  walls)  tells  us  that  a  row  of  houses 
was  built  along  the  town  wall,  each  with  a  front  garden 
abutting  on  the  High  Pavement,  so  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  Shrewsbury  was  quite  a  Garden  City.  Subse- 
quently utilitarian  ideas  prevailed,  and  the  front  gardens 
were  built  over  with  houses  in  line  with  the  pavement.  In 
some  instances  the  houses  in  front  and  at  the  rear  were 
linked  together  into  one  tenement,  but  in  others  they 
remained  separate,  access  to  the  older  ones  in  the  rear  being 
gained  through  passages  or  openings  in  the  front  row.  This 
accounts  for  the  number  of  passages  along  the  north  side  of 
Castle  Street  and  Pride  Hill,  all  the  older  houses  being  built 
along  the  Town  Wall  on  that  side,  and  lying  further  back 
from  the  street  than  the  more  modern  ones.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  whilst  there  are  old  houses  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  these  streets  there  are  none  visible  on  the  right :  the  old 
ones  on  that  side  are  only  to  be  found  by  going  down  the 
passages  and  seeking  them  out.  Most  of  them  are  hidden 
away  behind  more  recent  buildings  or  incorporated  with  the 
same.  Many  have  entirely  vanished  although  their  founda- 
tions probably  exist  beneath  the  structures  erected  on  their 
sites. 

All  the  houses  along  the  frontage  of  Castle  Street  belong 
to  the  i8th  century  (No.  i  bearing  the  date  1723)  but  none 
are  of  special  interest. 

Although  the  Raven  Hotel  as  it  now  stands  is  quite  a 
modern  affair,  there  has  been  a  hostelry  of  the  same  name 
on  the  spot  at  least  as  long  ago  as  1587.  It  was  here  that 
George  Farquhar  wrote  his  comedy  "  the  Recruiting  Officer." 
and  here  too  Dr.  Sacheverell  stayed  in  1709  :  the  roadway 
in  this  part  was  at  one  time  called  Raven  Street,  and  is 
often  spoken  of  by  that  name  even  now.  In  1675  is  an 
entry  in  the  Corporation  accounts : — "  Paid  for  12  bottles 
of  Claret  sent  to  the  Raven."  At  that  time  innkeepers  did 
not  stock  wine,  but  obtained  it  as  it  was  wanted  from  the 
vintner. 

Opposite  the  Raven  in  a  side  street  leading  to  St. 
Mary's  and  the  Infirmary  is  the  Nurses'  Home  just  com- 
pleted. It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  building  which  has 
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long  been  known  as  the  "  Stone  House  "  though  to  all 
appearance  made  of  brick.  Originally  this  was  one  wing  of 
.the  great  stone  house  built  on  the  old  town  wall  above  the 
house  of  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  (now  altogether 
vanished)  by  Humphrey  Lea  of  Langley.  He  was  living 
here  in  1612,  and  his  son  Sir  Richard  Lea  occupied  it  in  1646. 
The  original  stone  mansion  was  therefore  probably  built 
towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  During  the  i8th 
century  considerable  alterations  were  made  and  the  walls 
faced  with  brick.  A  drawing  of  the  house  as  it  then  ap- 
peared is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire 
Archceological  Society  1907.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  original  building  but  it  was  doubtless 
Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  in  character.  The  Stone  House 
was  bought  from  Mr.  Hunt  of  Boreatton  by  Thomas  Lloyd, 
who  lived  in  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Thomas 
Lloyd,  father  of  Archdeacon  Lloyd  who  was  born  there,  and 
eventually  succeeding  to  the  property,  finally  sold  it  to  the 
Infirmary.  The  house  was  entirely  demolished  in  1910. 

The  Infirmary  itself  occupies  the  site  of  the  town  house 
of  the  Kynastons  of  Hardwick,  which  was  used  at  first  for 
the  reception  of  patients. 

The  house  of  the  Black  Friars  occupied  a  considerable 
area  on  the  slope  beneath  the  town  walls,  their  land  stretch- 
ing down  to  the  river  and  for  some  distance  from  Water 
Lane  towards  the  English  Bridge.  The  entrance  to  it  was 
probably  from  Water  Lane,  and  there  may  yet  be  seen  in 
the  wall  there  a  square  bolt-hole  and  the  upper  jamb  of 
what  was  possibly  the  gateway.  Foundation  walls  still 
exist  in  the  ground  here  and  portions  have  been  uncovered 
quite  recently  in  digging  operations.  Close  to  the  Water- 
gate the  earth  is  full  of  human  bones,  showing  that  this  was 
the  burial-ground  of  the  Friary.  Within  these  precincts 
were  born  two  of  the  princes  sons  of  Edward  IV.  and  his 
queen — one  of  them  afterwards  murdered  in  the  Tower  by 
his  uncle  Richard  III. 

The  reason  the  Black  Friars  vanished  so  completely 
is  that  when  it  was  demolished  the  buildings  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  area  being  cleared  and  made  into  a 
bowling-green  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Welsh  Marches  during  their  residence  at  the  Council 
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House  :  according  to  Blakeway  they  had  to  use  a  ladder 
to  get  to  the  bowling  green  ! 

Just  opposite  the  Raven  Hotel,  through  a  square 
opening,  stands  Windsor  House  (6)  a  half-timber  mansion 
of  much  interest.  Nearly  hidden  behind  the  corner  of  the 
building  on  the  left  is  a  small  gable  with  a  tie-beam  on  which 
are  carved  the  date  1581,  the  initials  I. P.,  and  an  escutcheon. 
The  arms  and  initials  are  those  of  John  Perche  who  was 
bailiff  in  1579,  88,  98,  and  1602.  The  house  originally 
seems  to  have  occupied  two  sides  of  a  courtyard,  as  portions 
of  it  are  incorporated  in  the  three  tenements  which  now 
stand  in  that  relation  to  the  entrance  yard.  Several  of  the 
rooms  are  panelled  with  oak,  and  two  have  very  fine  old 
plaster  ceilings  with  geometrical  mouldings,  within  which 
are  various  devices :  among  them  may  be  distinguished 
lions  rampant,  roses,  doves,  and  groups  of  three  pea-pods  ; 
each  design  on  a  separate  raised  oblong  label  (see  illustra- 
tion). The  staircase  is  Georgian.  Owen  and  Blakeway 
mention  that  Sir  Timothy  Turneur,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
King's  Serjeant,  and  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury  was  living  in 
a  house  exactly  opposite  the  Raven  17  Jan.  1676  in  his  g2nd 
year. 

No.  6A  Castle  Street  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rev. 
James  Brickdale  Blakeway,  the  Shrewsbury  historian. 

Down  the  passage  between  4  and  5  Castle  Street  stood 
until  quite  recently  a  dilapidated  wooden  shed  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  Shrewsbury  Theatre.  Although 
any  glories  that  it  may  once  have  possessed  have  long  since 
departed,  it  cannot  even  in  its  best  days  have  been  anything 
better  than  a  booth.  Here  may  also  be  seen  a  remarkably 
fine  chimney  stack  in  many  stages  with  a  pattern  worked 
out  in  dark  bricks.  These  last  are  of  the  same  clay  as  the 
others,  but  burnt  nearly  black  :  other  remains  in  the  base- 
ment indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  fine  mansion  here. 

A  little  further  down  on  about  the  site  of  No.  25  Pride 
Hill,  is  believed  to  have  formerly  stood  the  Mansion  of  the 
Prydes,  or  Prides,  after  whom  the  hill  is  named.  Members 
of  this  family  served  as  Provosts,  Bailiffs,  or  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  so  they 
must  have  been  people  of  importance.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
known  as  to  the  character  or  appearance  of  the  Pride  Man- 
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sion,  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  of  stone.  Its  exact 
position  is  quite  conjectural  and  some  authorities  believe 
that  it  stood  lower  down  the  hill.  It  is  known  from  entries 
in  the  Chartulary  of  Haughmond  that  houses  in  Corvisor's 
Row  (the  lower  half  of  Pride  Hill  on  the  right)  belonged  to 
the  Prydes  in  the  I3th  century.  Just  opposite — on  the  site 
of  the  Post  Office  erected  in  1877 — stood  up  to  that  time  a 
very  ugly  stone  building  called  the  Butter  Cross.  Many  will 
remember  its  being  used  as  a  butter  market,  and  the  front 
being  occupied  by  stalls  for  the  sale  of  woollen  goods,  where 
old  women  seemed  to  be  perpetually  knitting  stockings. 
The  High  Cross  where  David  the  last  of  the  Welsh  Princes 
was  brutally  executed,  stood  in  the  roadway  at  about  this 
spot — hence  the  name  Butter  Cross. 

The  frontage  of  the  Crown  Hotel  is  quite  modern,  but 
the  fishing-tackle  shop  next  to  it  is  a  genuine  old  half- 
timber  house.  The  Clarendon  occupies  the  site  of  a 
picturesque  old  timber  house  with  overhanging  storeys  and 
typical  mediaeval  shop  windows.  The  butcher's  shop,  No. 

33  Pride  Hill,  with  the  one  next  to  it,  are  evidently  the  two 
halves  of  an  old  house  masked  by  modern  plaster,  etc. 

No.  14  Pride  Hill  is  probally  unique  in  the  fact  that 
the  elaborate  ornamental  frontage  which  looks  like  stucco  is 
actually  of  cast  iron.  It  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the 
owner — a  Birmingham  ironmaster — as  an  example  of  what 
could  be  achieved  in  fine  casting.  A  stone  inside  one  of 
attics  is  inscribed  M.C.  1743,  the  latter  being  no  doubt  the 
date  of  tne  original  building,  as  the  fine  staircase  and  other 
internal  features  are  distinctly  Georgian.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Shrewsbury  house  of  the  Earl  of  Powis  some  eighty 
years  ago. 

A  very  quaint  pile  is  that  at  the  corner  of  Butcher  Row 
occupied  by  Phillips'  Stores :  although  defaced  by  much 
unnecessary  plaster  and  paint,  this  is  doubtless  a  frame- 
house  of  early  date,  as  it  is  free  from  carving  or  curved 
timbers.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  treatment  as  balconies 
of  the  spaces  between  the  projecting  windows,  being  in  this 
respect  almost  unique. 

The  back  part  of  No.  17  Pride  Hill,  and  the  old  house 
built  by  Sir  Chas.  Lloyd  about  1700,  now  known  as  Pride 
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Hill  Chambers  (remarkable  for  its  massive  staircase)  are 
over  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  old  Town  Wall 
including  one  of  the  square  towers  and  a  long  flight  of  stone 
steps  leading  down  to  a  sally-port  through  which  access 
might  be  gained  to  the  marshy  ground  outside,  now  the 
Smithfield. 

During  the  igth  century  many  of  the  quaint  old  shop- 
fronts  along  the  lower  part  of  Pride  Hill  were  "  improved  " 
away,  together  with  the  highly  picturesque  timber  buildings 
which  occupied  the  two  corners  of  High  Street.  All  these 
may  be  seen  depicted  in  Owen's  etchings  made  about  1796. 
One  characteristic  example  remains,  however;  the  clothier's 
shop,  No.  40,  which  (except  for  the  glass  window)  is  much 
as  it  was  in  Jacobean  times.  A  feature  of  this  building  is 
the  ambitious — if  not  artistic — treatment  of  the  panels 
under  the  bay  window.  The  carving  on  the  gable  is  also 
peculiar,  whilst  the  cornice  above  the  shop  window  is 
ornamented  with  dragons  forming  a  conventional  pattern. 
The  balustrade  must  have  been  added  in  the  last  century, 
as  it  is  not  shown  in  old  views. 

One  of  the  old  shops  that  have  vanished  was  No.  46 
Pride  Hill.  This  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  half-timber 
work,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  still  in  existence.  The  house 
was  purchased  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lister,  carefully  taken 
down,  every  piece  being  numbered,  and  re-erected  at 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Down  a  narrow  passage  above  No.  2  Pride  Hill  is 
Bennett's  Hall  (7)  a  picturesque  building  which  of  late  years 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Old  Mint,"  though  whether 
the  mint  brought  to  Shrewsbury  by  Charles  I.  in  1642  was 
actually  set  up  on  this  spot  is  a  moot  question.  Besides  the 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  a  doorway  with  pointed 
arch,  there  are  considerable  remains  of  ancient  stone 
masonry  in  the  adjoining  premises,  whilst  to  the  right  of  the 
doorway  is  a  holy-water  stoup.  This  last  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  doorway  are  evidently  as  old  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  the  sham  tracery  over  the  door  is  a  later 
insertion.  Apparently  the  remaining  walls  belong  to  the 
private  chapel  of  the  mansion,  with  the  great  Hall  adjoining 
and  basement  beneath.  In  this  last  there  is  part  of  a  large 
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obtusely  pointed  arch,  and  a  blocked-up  passage  which  may 
have  led  to  a  door  in  the  town  wall  close  by,  giving  access  to 
the  marsh  beyond.  Whether  the  mansion  was  built  before 
or  after  the  wall  is  doubtful,  as  both  belong  to  the  I3th 
century.  "  A  tenement  formerly  called  Bennetteshalle 
opposite  the  Hey-strete  "  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  dated 
Sept.  1378  in  the  Chartulary  of  Haughmond  Abbey,  to 
which  this  property  then  belonged.  The  name  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  Bernard's  Hall,  as  there  was  no  family 
named  Bennett  in  Shrewsbury  at  that  period,  whilst  we 
find  Hugh  son  of  Thomas  Bernard  named  as  one  of  the 
Provosts  of  Shrewsbury  in  1288  and  1292,  though  by  the 
end  of  the  following  century  the  Bernards  had  disappeared 
from  the  town.  There  are  evidences  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  i6th  century  a  good  deal  of  half-timber  work  was 
grafted  on  to  the  stone  structure  of  Bennett's  Hall,  and 
portions  of  this  still  remain  in  the  various  buildings  ad- 
joining, including  the  upper  part  of  Lloyds  Bank  with  the 
timber  gable  facing  Roushill.  As  to  the  modern  tradition 
that  this  was  the  old  Mint,  the  idea  perhaps  arose  from  the 
fact  that  early  in  the  i8th  century  the  premises  were  occu- 
pied by  a  goldsmith  :  on  the  other  hand  the  finding  of  the 
die  of  the  crown  piece  of  Charles  I.  in  Bellstone  favours  the 
assumption  that  his  coins  were  struck  there. 

Continuing  our  way  along  Mardol  Head  we  come  to  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  Mardol,  now  a  toy-shop.  The  front 
is  still  plain  half-timber  work  of  simple  character,  but  a 
feature  of  more  interest  is  the  plaster  ceiling  of  the  shop. 
This  is  divided  into  hexagonal  or  octagonal  panels  by 
embossed  mouldings,  each  panel  having  in  the  centre  either 
a  fish  or  fleur-de-lis,  whilst  in  one  larger  space  are  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth — the  supporters  a  lion  and  dragon. 
The  fish  is  a  sacred  symbol  and  may  indicate  that  the  house 
was  church  property,  whilst  the  royal  arms  imply  that  it 
was  built  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  fleur-de-lis,  which 
appears  also  in  other  old  houses  here,  is  generally  associated 
with  the  ancient  royal  families  of  France  but  appears  in 
many  other  heraldic  bearings  during  and  after  the  Tudor 
period. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  New  Market  Hall  a 
large  block  of  old  half-timber  houses,  together  with  a  few  of 
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early  Georgian  date,  were  demolished  in  1868.  The  group 
which  formed  the  Mardol  frontage  are  depicted  in  Owen's 
Etchings,  whilst  photographs  exist  of  those  stretching  along 
the  east  side  of  Claremont  Street.  Much  might  be  written 
about  these  but  space  is  lacking. 

We  must,  however,  give  some  account  of  two  ancient 
mansions  which  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
market,  in  Shoplatch.  Both  were  of  stone  and  of  much 
earlier  date  than  the  frame-houses.  The  first  of  these  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  street-name  Shoplatch.  It 
was  the  Hall  or  Place  of  the  family  (members  of  which  filled 
the  office  of  Bailiff  in  the  I3th  century)  whose  name  is 
variously  spelt  Scitte,  Shete,  and  Shute  :  Shute's  Place  (8) 
has  become  corrupted  into  Shoplatch.  Some  parts  of  the 
basement  still  remain  in  the  cellars  of  Mr.  Hughes,  wine 
merchant,  in  the  Square.  Beyond  these  we  have  no  clue 
as  to  the  form  or  size  of  the  mansion,  but  should  imagine 
that  it  stood  back  from  the  street,  and  that  the  entrance 
was  through  a  courtyard  from  Shoplatch. 

The  second  of  the  stone  mansions  w-as  that  of  the 
Charltons,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  of 
masonry  in  the  rear  of  the  Theatre  and  George  Hotel,  it  has 
quite  disappeared  (9).  It  was  known  to  have  been  of  stone 
but  no  other  particulars  now  exist.  The  Charlton  family 
was  an  old  and  distinguished  one  in  Shrewsbury.  The 
founder  of  the  Hall  was  Sir  John  de  Charlton  who  married 
Hawise,  Princess  of  Powys,  and  their  kneeling  figures  may 
be  seen  in  the  great  "  Jesse "  window  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  with  the  legend  at  the  foot  showing  that  it -was 
given  during  the  donors'  lifetime.  The  Hall  must  have 
been  built  very  early  since  the  license  to  embattle  was  grant- 
ed in  1308.  With  its  curtilages  the  mansion  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  and  imposing  edifice,  for  it  occupied 
almost  the  whole  of  the  area  now  bounded  by  St.  John's 
Hill,  Cross  Hill,  Swan  Hill,  and  Market  Street.  A  deed  of 
1470  describes  it  as  "  One  Great  Hall  called  Chorlton's 
Hall ;  one  great  chamber  annexed  to  the  Hall,  and  one  great 
garden  enclosed  on  either  side  with  stone  walls."  In  1892 
when  excavations  were  being  made  for  the  Borough  Police 
Offices  on  Swan  Hill,  the  workmen  came  across  very  solid 
and  thick  masonry  of  red  sandstone,  doubtless  belonging  to 
this  ancient  mansion. 
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At  the  top  of  St.  John's  Hill  on  the  right  are  two  old 
half-timber  cottages,  in  one  of  which,  formerly  the  White 
Lion  Inn,  was  born  Horace  Montford,  sculptor  of  the 
Darwin  statue.  Just  beyond  is  a  range  of  late  Georgian 
building  with  characteristic  staircases,  wainscot,  etc.  :  in 
the  basement  of  No.  30  is  a  fine  leaden  cistern  embossed 
with  shells,  roses,  and  the  letters  C. — W.E.  1770. 

Hardwick  House,  opposite  is  of  rather  earlier  date  :  it 
was  built  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  headmaster  of  the 
Schools  from  1727  till  his  death  in  1735  :  in  the  garden  is  a 
quaint  old  summer-house  of  early  i8th  century  (10). 

Passing  along  Cross  Hill  and  turning  to  the  right  for  a 
few  yards  we  next  come  to  the  Old  Porch  House  (n) 
(dated  1628)  so-called  from  a  fine  timber  porch  over  the 
main  entrance,  which,  however,  was  removed  years  ago. 
It  contains  several  panelled  rooms,  two  of  them  22  x  20 
feet,  and  wide  fire-places  with  mantels  of  Jacobean  character 
There  is  also  a  secret  hiding-place  now  closed  up.  As 
previously  mentioned  the  original  frame-walls  are  all  filled 
with  "  wattle  and  daub  "  not  brickwork. 

Exactly  opposite  is  a  house  interesting  not  so  much  for 
its  antiquity,  as  for  having  been  the  residence  a  century  ago 
of  Archdeacon  Owen  the  historian  of  Shrewsbury — the 
writer  to  whom,  with  Blakeway,  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  this  old  town.  In 
the  beautiful  garden  at  the  back  he  erected  a  summer-house 
embellished  inside  and  out  with  bits  of  old  carving  in  wood 
or  stone,  stained  glass  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  collected 
or  rescued  from  destruction  all  over  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  demolition  of  St.  Chad's  and  St.  Alkmund's 
churches  supplied  a  quantity  of  material.  This  house, 
although  dating  only  from  the  i8th  century,  is  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  mansion  called  Caym's  Place ;  in  1376  Sir 
John  Caym  Kt.  in  his  will  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
St.  Chad's  Church  before  the  high  altar  near  the  sepulchre 
of  his  mother. 

Down  an  opening  to  the  left  just  beyond  (which  still 
retains  its  ancient  paving  of  cobble  stones)  lies  Swan  Hill 
Court  House  (12).  From  this  side  it  is  in  no  way  remark- 
able, but  as  seen  from  the  Town  Walls  it  presents  an  impos- 
ing Georgian  facade,  the  pediment  decorated  with  a  carved 
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stone  festoon  and  oval  centre  panel.  The  approach,  through 
a  beautiful  walled  garden,  sloping  up  to  the  entrance,  adds 
much  to  the  dignified  appearance  of  the  whole.  This  was 
at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  who 
occupied  it,  but  it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land and  is  now  Lord  Barnard's. 

Retracing  our  steps  along  Swan  Hill  we  turn  to  the 
right  into  College  Hill,  and  notice  on  our  left  the  new  Free 
Mason's  Hall ;  it  incorporates  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  old  houses  in  Shrewsbury — Vaughan's 
Mansion  (or  Place)  (13). 

Owen  traces  the  Vaughan  family  back  to  William 
Vachan  who  was  bailiff  in  1287  and  1304.  Thomas  Vaughan 
appears  in  a  deed  of  1317  which  bears  his  coat  of  arms,  a 
spread  eagle,  on  the  seal.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  1362. 
Both  Thomas  and  his  son  Hamo  were  knighted.  The  man- 
sion was  probably  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  as  he  is  mentioned 
as  owner  of  a  tenement  on  this  spot  in  a  will  dated  1355. 
Eleanor  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Hamo  Vaughan, married 
Reginald  de  Mutton  who  was  baliff  no  less  than  five  times 
between  1373  and  1390,  and  thus  the  property  passed  to  the 
Mytton  family  who  held  it  continuously  up  to  the  last  century. 
Owen,  waiting  about  1805  thus  describes  the  mansion  as  it 
then  appeared  : — "  The  spacious  hall,  which  has  so  often 
resounded  with  the  roar  of  jollity,  still  remains  nearly  entire, 
excepting  that  the  narrow  pointed  windows  have  been 
altered  into  square  ones.  The  panels  between  the  timbers 
of  the  lofty  roof  are  formed  into  quatrefoils,  and  a  kind  of 
wooden  cornice  surrounds  the  whole,  richly  adorned  with 
small  gothic  arches.  In  the  passage  to  the  hall  is  a  pointed 
arch  recessed  with  numerous  ribs,  and  with  a  similar  one 
which,  till  the  late  tasteless  alterations,  communicated  with 
College  Hill,  formed  a  small  lobby  at  the  principal  entrance. 
Beneath  the  passage  and  hall  are  extensive  vaults.  From 
the  sharp  pointed  form  of  the  remaining  arch  and  its  round 
mouldings  with  flat  ribs,  and  the  narrow  lancet  windows 
lately  destroyed,  this  mansion  is  conceived  to  have  been  as 
old  as  the  early  part  of  the  I4th  century  at  least,  and  the 
erasure  of  its  ancient  character  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  perhaps  the  kingdom  does  not  possess  so  curious  a  speci- 
men of  the  unembattled  mansion  of  those  early  days,  now 
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extremely  rare,  if  not  extinct.  The  Hall,  with  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  and  the  timber  roof  of  an  adjoining  bed- 
chamber, are  almost  the  only  traces  of  antiquity  now  visible, 
the  whole  having  been  recently  modernized  and  divided 
into  several  dwellings.  Before  this  alteration  the  doors  of 
the  buttery-hatch,  converted  into  a  counting-house,  were 
distinctly  to  be  traced  at  the  end  of  the  hall."  About  1500 
the  Myttons  removed  from  Vaughan's  Place  to  a  new  man- 
sion they  had  built  on  Coton  Hill,  and  the  old  place  was  let 
to  a  Roger  Wiswall,  draper  :  for  some  time  afterwards  it 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  drapers  and  shearmen  ; 
Owen  says  that  "  a  withdrawing  room  at  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  hall  became  the  residence  of  a  shearman  dependent  on 
the  drapers  who  occupied  the  hall."  The  premises  were 
used  in  the  igth  century  as  a  Museum  and  School  of  Art, 
and  have  just  been  altered  to  form  quarters  for  the  local 
Free  Masons  ;  the  architect  Mr.  A.  E.  Williams  discovered 
several  portions  of  the  original  building,  including  two 
mullioned  windows,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  new 
Masonic  Hall.  The  main  entrance  was  from  a  courtyard 
opening  out  of  Swan  Hill,  which  was  then  called  Murivance, 
and  was  probably  open  ground  (not  built  over)  towards  the 
Town  Walls.  In  the  lefthand  corner  of  the  court  was  an 
outside  flight  of  stone  stairs  leading  to  a  kind  of  covered 
balcony  within  which  was  the  main  doorway  to  the  great 
hall.  From  Owen's  description  and  drawings  this  staircase 
and  lobby  must  have  been  standing  in  1808,  though  it  has 
now  vanished.  The  basement  appears  to  have  been 
always  used  for  domestic  offices.  The  original  I4th  century 
house  was  entirely  of  stone  with  pointed  arches  to  the 
apertures.  The  alteration  from  pointed  to  square-headed 
windows  mentioned  by  Owen  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
the  massive  timber  gable  at  the  end  of  the  Hall,  and  the  fine 
oak  roof  with  hammer-beams  and  quatrefoil  panels  appear 
to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century,  but  as  the 
place  was  then  used  only  for  commercial  purposes  (having 
been  let  to  Drapers  and  Shearmen  from  1502  onwards)  it 
seems  unlikely  that  tenants  such  as  these  would  carry  out 
costly  alterations  to  the  fabric.  We  conclude  therefore, 
that  these  improvements  were  made  by  William  Mytton, 
the  last  of  the  family  to  reside  here,  who  died  in  1512. 
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The  wooden  gallery  which  detracts  greatly  from  the 
appearance  of  this  noble  hall  was  put  in  about  1854  to 
accommodate  museum  cases. 

The  street  here  goes  by  the  name  of  College  Hill,  from 
the  ancient  College  attached  to  St.  Chad's  Church.  The 
buildings  have  entirely  disappeared  but  were  standing  less 
than  200  years  ago.  The  main  structure  was  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle  entered  through  a  gateway  beneath  a  tower, 
and  the  precincts,  which  were  extensive,  were  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.*  The  whole  was  of  red  sandstone.  The 
College  and  Church  were  connected  by  cloisters,  whilst  a 
covered  bridge  gave  access  across  Princess  Street  to  the 
Sextry  (=  Sacristy)  at  the  top  of  Golden  Cross  Shut  (14). 
The  Sextry  was  built  over  the  end  of  the  passage  and 
had  a  long  low  range  of  buildings  at  the  back  forming 
the  left  side  of  the  shut  and  reaching  nearly  to  High  Street. 
The  greater  part  of  this  range  was  occupied  as  an  inn,  now 
known  as  the  Golden  Cross.  It  was  an  inn  as  long  ago  as 
1495  when  "  135.  2d.  in  wine  was  spent  on  the  King's 
gentlemen  in  Sextre."  Again  in  1561  we  read  : — "  spent  by 
Mr.  bayliffes  in  the  Sextre  at  the  coming  home  of  Mr. 
Prynce  from  London  in  February  Us.  Hd."  The  existing 
buildings  are  remarkably  picturesque  and  will  well  repay 
examination.  Part  of  the  end  towards  Princess  Street  is 
modern  brick-work,  but  the  remainder  is  half-timber  work 
of  a  simple  and  very  early  type,  so  that  it  is  quite  conceiva- 
ble that  it  was  erected  as  long  ago  as  1480.  This  applies  to 

*  In  one  of  the  modern  houses  built  on  the  site  of  the  College  lived 
the  great  Lord  Clive,  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  in  1762.  It  is  now 
called  Clive  House  (15).  The  house  appears  to  belong  to  the 
"  Queen  Anne  "  period,  the  staircase,  panelling,  and  hall  being 
of  that  type,  though  the  dining  room  is  wainscotted  with  panels 
of  somewhat  Jacobean  character.  In  the  garden  is  a  leaden 
cistern,  ornamented  with  various  devices  including  the  Scottish 
Lion,  the  letters  E.E.  and  date  1760,  whilst  on  each  end  is  a 
Castle.  The  adjoining  house  in  College  Court,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hickman,  has  a  fine  staircase  and  several  rooms  panelled  in 
"  Queen  Anne  "  style  :  here  is  another  cistern  dated  1720.  The 
College  well  was  discovered  quite  recently  behind  No.  5  College 
Hill.  The  house,  now  divided  into  Nos.  9  and  10,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  Edwardes  family,  but  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt  since  the  time  of  the  first  baronet,  Sir  Francis 
Edwardes,  who  died  in  1661. 
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all  except  the  top  storey  of  the  Golden  Cross,  which  has 
obviously  been  added  at  a  later  date,  the  timbers  not 
corresponding  with  those  below.  The  interior  has  under- 
gone many  alterations  and  it  is  full  of  quaint  corners  and 
curious  little  rooms.  In  the  cellar  is  a  massive  stone  bracket 
which  from  its  size  appears  to  have  been  built  to  carry  a 
stone  fire-place  on  the  next  floor.  The  covered  bridge 
described  above  was  standing  as  recently  as  1794*  when 
Princess  Street  was  widened  by  taking  down  a  row  of 
houses  against  the  churchyard  opposite.  As  previously 
mentioned  the  Sextry  was  used  by  the  Mercers'  Gild  for 
their  meetings  prior  to  their  removal  to  the  premises  at  the 
corner  of  Grope  Lane.** 

Princess  Street  was  known  as  Kiln  Lane  in  olden  time, 
whilst  its  lower  portion,  now  Market  Street,  was  called 
Chepynge  Street,  from  Chepyng  the  old  word  for  a  market. 

Princess  Street  is  largely  composed  of  houses  belonging 
to  the  Queen  Anne  or  Early  Georgian  period,  others  extend- 
ing along  Belmont  opposite  Old  St.  Chad's  churchyard. 
Taking  the  footpath  through  the  latter  we  may  briefly 
explore  the  more  interesting  of  these. 

No.  9  Belmont  is  a  typical  example  of  the  style  with 
characteristic  staircase  and  panels  in  the  drawing-room, 
though  the  frontage  has  been  modernized. 

The  adjoining  house  No.  8  presents  a  curious  mixture 
of  styles.  The  staircase  is  quite  Jacobean  in  character,  but 
the  sash  windows  and  brick  walls  without  stone  quoins  are 
of  somewhat  later  date.  There  are  no  large  panels  or  other 
"  Queen  Anne  "  features.  The  general  inference  seems  to 
be,  that  the  house  was  built  at  a  date  intermediate  between 

*  In  Blakeway's  "Topographical  History"  it  is  stated  that  this 
covered  way  was  renewed  in  1794 — obviously  a  misprint  for 
removed.  Owen  speaks  of  it  as  a  "covered  room,"  so  it  is 
probable  that  Kiln  Lane  was  more  like  a  shut  than  a  street,  and 
the  chamber  crossed  it  just  as  we  see  at  each  end  of  the  shuts 
in  Shrewsbury  to  this  day. 

**  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Sextry.  Phillips' 
History  states  in  four  distinct  passages  that  the  Mercer's  Hall 
was  in  the  "  Sextry  or  King's  Head  Shut."  The  King's  Head 
Inn  was  No.  41  High  Street,  and  the  shut  is  the  one  now  called 
Peacock  Passage.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sextry  stretched  across 
the  space  between  both  passages,  as  their  S.  ends  are  so  close 
together. 
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the  two  periods ;  most  likely  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  walls  are  entirely  of  small  brick  and  the  rear  facade  is 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  bricklayer's  art,  exhibiting 
probably  the  earliest  attempt  in  Shrewsbury  to  relieve  the 
flatness  of  a  plain  brick  wall.  Here  we  see  a  string  course 
marking  each  floor-level,  and  a  triangular  pediment  carried 
above  the  roof,  terminating  in  a  plain  stone  coping  with  a 
carved  urn  at  each  angle.  The  face  of  the  pediment  is 
further  relieved  by  an  oval  opening  pierced  through  it, 
though  this  is  now  bricked  up.  With  the  exception  of  the 
coping  the  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  in  brick,  to  which 
time  has  imparted  a  rich,  warm  tone  quite  charming  to  the 
artistic  colour-sense. 

No.  10  Belmont  is  a  typical  Queen  Anne  house,  and 
was  very  likely  built  in  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  as  it  was 
bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Harwood  to  St. Chad's  parish  in  1734. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  George  Moultrie  still  remembered  for 
his  poetry  :  his  son  Rev.  John  Moultrie  of  Rugby  is  even 
better  known  as  a  poet.  The  front  windows  exhibit  the 
characteristic  heavy  sash  of  the  period,  but  the  bars  are 
moulded  on  the  inside  only,  the  outside  being  plain.  Nearly 
all  the  glass  is  original,  so  must  be  quite  two  hundred  years 
old  :  it  shows  plainly  the  concentric  circular  lines  produced 
by  the  spinning  method  of  manufacture.  There  is  a  fine 
staircase  with  spiral-turned  balustrades,  and  good  plaster 
work  on  several  of  the  ceilings  and  fireplaces,  as  well  as  a 
very  elegant  "  Adams  "  doorway  at  the  back,  opening  on  to 
a  garden  terrace.  The  whole  of  the  walls  are  made  of  small 
two-inch  bricks.  At  the  rear  is  a  handsomely-designed 
leaden  spout-head.  One  room  is  wainscotted  with  charac- 
teristic large  oak  panels. 

The  house  No.  7  Belmont  is  described  in  a  deed  of  1700 
under  the  curious  name  of  Washball  Hall.  There  formerly 
was  a  lane  down  to  the  Town  Walls  between  it  and  No.  8 
where  the  modern  kitchen  of  No.  7  stands,  in  front  of  which 
extends  the  garden  of  No.  8.  The  house  has  a  fine  oak 
staircase  extending  from  attic  to  basement.  There  are  six 
rooms  in  the  basement  (which  is  on  the  level  of  the  garden)  of 
which  four  have  had  fireplaces,  and  there  was  a  back-door 
communicating  with  the  old  lane.  Mr.  Evan  Christian 
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assigned  the  date  of  1680  to  the  house,  judging  from  the 
mantelpiece  and  panelling  of  the  dining  room.  The  drawing 
room  panelling  was  removed  in  the  early  igth  or  late  i8th 
century,  but  the  cornice  remains.  The  house  was  at  one 
time  the  home  of  the  Pemberton  family,  and  until  recently 
a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  had  scratched  upon 
it :  "  Beauty  and  blossom  of  youth  lie  here."  "  Ann 
Pemberton  1776."  There  is  a  good  lead  cistern  in  the  back 
entry,  dated  1706.  The  doorway  of  the  dining  room  is  of 
unusual  height,  recalling  the  high  head-dresses  of  the  i8th 
century. 

No.  6  Belmont,  used  since  1821  as  Judge's  Lodgings,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  these  "  Queen  Anne." 
houses.  It  was  built  about  1701  by  Jonathan  Scott  of 
Betton  whose  uncle  of  the  same  name  was  Mayor  of  Shrews- 
bury in  1689.  The  entrance  hall  with  its  geometrically 
moulded  ceiling  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  broad  staircase 
with  slender  fluted  balustrade.  The  panelling  in  many  of 
the  rooms  is  on  a  large  scale  and  gives  them  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur.  On  the  terrace  behind  are  two  fine  old  lead 
cisterns  with  heraldic  and  other  ornamentation,  one  dated 
1736  the  other  1759.  The  former  bears  the  initials  of 
Borlase  Wingfield  and  Eleanor  his  wife  who  had  a  lease  of 
this  house  in  1736,  whilst  the  other  has  the  initials  of  their 
son  Rowland  Wingfield  who  purchased  the  Onslow  estate, 
now  the  family  seat.*  In  1732,  an  Owen  of  Condover  is 
mentioned  in  the  register  of  his  burial  as  having  died  in 
Shrewsbury  "  in  Mr.  Scott's  new  house." 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  leaden  cisterns,  and  orna- 
mental spout-heads  in  Shrewsbury  were  made  by  Robert  Hill, 
senior  or  junior.  The  elder  was  admitted  to  the  combrethren 
of  Saddlers,  Plumbers,  etc.,  in  1737,  and  his  son  in  1769.  The 
latter  was  sworn  a  burgess  in  1762,  and  lived  in  Swan  Hill  Couit 
(No.  5).  He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Irish  writer, 
Lady  Morgan.  The  workshop  was  up  the  Nag's  Head  Court  on 
the  Wyle  Cop,  and  thither,  in  1804,  he  removed  the  leaden  statue 
of  Hercules  from  Condover  Hall.  There  it  lay  until  set  up  at 
the  top  of  Howard  Street,  whence  it  was  subsequently  taken  to 
the  Quarry  where  it  now  is.  Besides  the  cisterns  mentioned  in 
the  text,  two  very  fine  ones  weie  recently  sold  from  No.  29 
Princess  Street :  they  were  dated  1732  and  1750  respectively. 
There  is  an  oddly-shaped  cistern  dated  1705  in  Mr.  Wace's 
stable,  Scotland  Yard. 
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The  frontage  of  Nos.  4  and  5  Belmont,  exhibits 
a  facade  of  distinctly  Georgian  type,  and  appears 
to  belong  to  the  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Examination  of  the  interior  and  back,  however,  shows  that 
originally  there  were  two  houses.  No.  4  although  not 
actually  Jacobean  in  character,  is  decidedly  reminiscent  of 
that  style  and  is  built  entirely  of  the  small  brick  except  the 
gable  overhanging  Belmont  Bank,  which,  though  hidden  by 
plaster,  is  obviously  half-timber  work.  This  was  the  town 
house  of  the  Tayleur  family.  A  rough  sketch  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  of  the  ruins  of  old  St.  Chad's  in  1788,  shows 
apparently  part  of  the  house  without  the  present  brick  front. 
No.  5  was  probably  built  rather  later  than  No.  4,  but  the 
original  was  also  entirely  of  small  brick.  It  has  undergone 
alterations  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  i8th  century. 
The  drawing-room  is  a  good  example  of  the  mid-Georgian 
period.  Two  of  the  corners  are  rounded  off  and  have  a 
shallow  arched  alcove  in  each.  One  of  these  is  a  door  giving 
access  to  a  concealed  chamber  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  "  powdering  closet,"  whilst  the  other  is  a  dummy. 
The  real  door  opened  by  pressing  a  secret  spring.  The 
staircase  beyond  the  drawing-room  has  a  continuous  hand- 
rail and  descends  in  one  spiral  flight  without  any  landings — 
a  style  which  only  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 

Opposite  to  these  houses  formerly  stood  St.  Chad's 
Almshouses,  a  row  of  single-roomed  tenements  below  the 
level  of  the  churchyard,  pulled  down  in  1859. 

The  block  of  building  at  the  corner  of  Milk  Street  and 
Princess  Street,  though  now  divided  into  several  small 
tenements,  was  evidently  originally  one  large  house. 
From  its  general  style  it  appears  to  date  from  about  1700. 
The  portion  facing  Milk  Street  contains  a  rather  good  oak 
staircase  of  the  period,  but  there  is  no  other  feature  of 
interest,  unless  the  rather  widely  overhanging  eaves  may 
be  so  regarded. 

Formerly  there  were  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  adjoining  St.  Chad's  churchyard,  but  these  were 
pulled  down  in  1794  to  widen  the  roadway.  The  whole  of 
Princess  Street  was  very  narrow,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
further  part  which  has  altered  but  little  in  this  respect  from 
the  days  when  it  first  came  into  existence  as  a  thoroughfare. 
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As  we  enter  this  narrow  part  of  Princess  Street  we  have 
on  the  left  at  the  corner  of  College  Hill  an  eighteenth  century 
house  with  a  rather  good  staircase  which  would  look  better 
if  it  were  not  so  cramped  for  room.  On  the  opposite  side 
(No.  6)  is  a  big  house  with  remarkably  overhanging  eaves, 
and  wide  brick  mouldings  round  the  windows.  It  was 
built  by  Thomas  Gosnell,  a  grocer,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  :  he  came  of  an  old  family  here  :  Edward 
Gosnell  was  mayor  in  1682  ;  Phillips'  Passage  was  formerly 
called  Gosnell's  Shut,  and  the  present  "  Slang  "  Gosnell's 
Slang.  The  Gosnells  were  originally  of  Condover,  where 
their  house  (now  called  the  Small  House)  still  exists. 

The  adjoining  premises  (Nos.  3  and  4)  have  a  remark- 
ably handsome  leaden  spout-heading — perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  town — with  semi-circular  front  ornamented  with  boldly- 
designed  monogram  G.A.G.  On  the  rear  wall  is  a  stone 
inscribed  J.E.G,  1775. 

The  premises  No.  31  were  for  many  years  the  offices  of 
the  Salop  Bank  (Burton,  Lloyd  &  Co.),  and  contain  many 
typical  features  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  built — about 
1700.  The  staircase  is  especially  interesting  as  being  one 
of  the  earliest  presenting  the  scroll  ornamentation  on  the 
end  of  each  step.  The  form  of  the  newel  (fluted  only  on  the 
upper  part)  and  the  curve  of  the  handrail  over  the  same,  are 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration. 
Another  curious  feature  noted  on  the  longer  flights  of  steps 
is  that  the  bases  of  the  two  banisters  on  each  step  are  of 
unequal  height  instead  of  being  in  pairs.  Over  the  fireplace 
in  the  first-floor  sitting  room  there  was  a  painted  panel 
believed  to  represent  the  opening  of  Liverpool  Docks  :  this 
was  removed  by  the  owner  of  the  house  a  few  years  ago. 
This  room  is  wainscotted  throughout  with  the  large  panels 
typical  of  the  period.  The  windows,  too,  show  the  charac- 
teristic heavy  sash  and  small  panes  of  blown  glass  ;  on  one 
of  these  the  glazier  has  cut  his  name  with  a  diamond  and  the 
date  1703,  so  that  this  glass  is  probably  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  house.  On  the  rear  gable,  however,  is  a 
stone  inscribed  G.J.A.  1727,  so  that  this  part  must  have 
been  built  later. 

Just  beyond,  at  No.  13  The  Square,  is  another  similar 
house,  dated  1713,  with  characteristic  staircase  and  panelled 
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room,  whilst  at  the  corner  opposite  is  a  fine  old  frame-house 
bearing  the  date  1570  and  initials  D.LL.  The  initials  stand 
for  David  Lloyd,  a  member  of  the  Draper's  Company  and  a 
prominent  man  in  Shrewsbury  :  he  was  bailiff  in  1575,  1586 
and  1594.  From  his  coat  of  arms  he  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Lloyds  of  Marrington.  It  was  near  this 
house  that  the  disturbance  took  place  during  Quarter 
Sessions  7th  Jan.  1589,  so  graphically  described  in  the 
Taylor  M.S.  The  chronicler  writes :  "  This  day  there 
had  like  to  have  been  great  hurt  done  through  the  blowing 
of  a  trumpet  by  Master  Francis  Newport's  trumpeter 
over  against  Master  David  Lloyd's  house,  in  whose  house 
was  one  Master  Owen  Vaughan  (a  stout  gentleman)  and  his 
men  ;  between  whom  was  an  old  grudge.  The  trumpeter 
being  found  fault  with  drew  his  sword  to  strike  at  the  party, 
whereupon  his  fellows  drew.  The  bailiffs  being  in  the 
(town)hall  came  amongst  them  to  keep  peace,  but  were  not 
regarded  ;  upon  which  the  common  bell  was  rung  ;  then 
the  townsmen  assisted  the  bailiffs  and  they  were  forced  to 
put  up  their  weapons  with  half  a  dozen  broken  pates. 
Through  all  this  broil  the  said  Mr.  Owen  Vaughan  and  all 
his  men  kept  the  house  and  by  counsel  stirred  not ;  had  he 
and  his  men  come  forth  there  had  been  a  bloody  day,  but 
God  be  thanked  it  was  for  that  time  pacified."  There  had 
been  a  lawsuit  between  the  parties  at  the  preceding  Assizes, 
hence  the  irritation  caused  by  the  trumpeter's  blast.  There 
is  some  fine  carving  on  the  gables  of  this  house,  and  we  notice 
amongst  the  ornaments  on  the  timbers  the  cable-moulding 
and  the  sunk  quatrefoil :  probably  this  was  the  earliest 
built  house  in  Shrewsbury  on  which  these  decorations  were 
employed,  and  here  they  are  used  sparingly. 

These  same  ornaments  are  to  be  seen  more  lavishly 
used  on  the  frontage  of  No.  5  and  6  The  Square,  which  is 
apparently  of  rather  later  date.  The  upper  part  is  modern 
restoration,  but  the  main  part  of  the  framing  on  the  first 
floor  is  original,  and  in  good  preservation.  These  houses 
were  formerly  known  as  the  Shields*  and  there  was  originally 

*  Spelt  variously — Shilds,  Syldes,  Shels,  Sells  ;  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  Sell = a  shop  or  place  where  merchandise  is  sold. 
A  later  name  for  the  site  is  the  Draprye.  A  deed  of  1806  de- 
scribes the  property  as  "all  that  messuage  or  tenement  and 
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a  thoroughfare  passing  beneath  them  "  to  the  street  called 
the  Stalles  near  Mardol  Head  "  which  right  of  way  was  the 
subject  of  a  lawsuit  in  the  i8th  century.  In  the  I5th  year 
of  Elizabeth  one  of  these  houses  was  occupied  by  Richard 
Powell,  mercer,  so  that  they  must  have  been  built  prior  to 
1573. 

The  Old  Market  Hall,  although  a  most  interesting 
Elizabethan  building,  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
book,  so  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  house  on  the  right — 
Nos.  8  and  9.  As  previously  mentioned  the  cellars  beneath 
this  spot,  used  as  wine  vaults,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
I3th  century  "  Shute's  Place  "  (8).  The  main  building 
before  us  was  erected  by  Thomas  Wolley  who  came  of  a 
family  seated  at  Wood  Hall  near  Annscroft.  He  was  a 
vintner  so  that  the  wine  business  (which  passed  next  to  the 
great-great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor)  has 
been  carried  on  here  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  premises  (now  used  as  printing  offices)  con- 
tains a  stone-canopied  fireplace  and  timber-work  belonging 
apparently  to  the  early  Tudor  period.  This  part  is  under  a 
separate  roof  projecting  in  the  direction  of  Shoplatch  and  is 
evidently  the  oldest  of  the  existing  buildings,  standing 
immediately  over  the  ancient  "  Shute's  Place."  Next  in 
order  of  time  came  a  Jacobean  house  of  which  the  back 
rooms  and  attics  still  remain.  Several  of  the  rooms  are 
completely  wainscotted  with  oak  panels,  and  in  one  room 
those  forming  the  frieze  are  elaborately  carved  in  a  style 
suggesting  that  the  work  was  done  at  a  later  date.  Finally 
the  frontage  appears  to  have  been  altogether  rebuilt  in 
Georgian  times,  the  front  rooms  and  staircase  being  entirely 
in  the  style  then  prevailing.  There  are  two  fine  leaden 
spout-heads  with  a  bold  monogram  T.W.  (  =  Thomas 
Wolley)*  on  each,  and  the  figures  17  on  one  and  30  on  the 
other,  giving  the  date  of  building  as  1730.  The  most 
remarkable  interior  features  are  the  very  fine  staircase  with 
spiral  balustrade,  and  the  drawing-room  completely  panelled 

public  house  called  the  Plough  in  the  Corn  Market  together  with 
the  yard  and  right  of  way  or  passage  from  the  said  dwelling 
house  into  Mardol." 

*  There  was  a  Thomas  Wolley  bailiff  in  1611,  possibly  an  ancestor  : 
he  too  was  a  vintner. 
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in  "  Queen  Anne  "  style,  and  having  a  fine  fluted  pilaster 
on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
This  house  was  used  as  Judge's  Lodgings  up  to  the  time 
when  the  one  in  Belmont  was  bought  for  that  purpose. 

The  house  No.  10  The  Square  is  obviously  Georgian, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ornamental  spout-head 
which  is  of  a  very  deep  funnel  shape. 

Turning  into  Market  Street  we  have  on  our  left  a  block 
of  building  now  divided  up  into  shops  and  offices.  This 
was  formerly  the  Talbot  Hotel  (16)  one  of  the  chief  posting 
establishments  here  in  the  days  of  the  stage  coaches.  Prior 
to  this  it  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ottley  as 
long  as  they  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
Shrewsbury.  Up  to  about  forty  years  ago  the  part  nearest 
the  Music  Hall  was  used  as  Police  Offices,  and  retained  over 
the  door  the  old  inn  sign — the  life-size  figure  of  a  hound 
(Talbot).  The  stables,  entered  from  Swan  Hill,  still  exist, 
and  occupy  what  was  originally  the  courtyard  of  Vaughan's 
Mansion. 

The  house  at  the  opposite  corner  of  Swan  Hill  and 
Market  Street  (17)  contains  a  staircase  of  very  uncommon 
design  running  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  There  are 
no  newels,  the  handrail  being  one  continuous  curve  through- 
out, but  the  balustrade  is  the  most  remarkable  feature,  each 
banister  being  square  and  fluted  on  all  four  faces  for  nearly 
the  whole  length.  From  the  form  of  handrail  and  general 
syle  of  architecture  this  house  appears  to  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century. 

At  the  bottom  of  Market  Street  we  turn  to  the  right 
along  Shoplatch  and  round  the  front  of  the  New  Market 
into  Mardol.  As  mentioned  earlier  the  Market  occupies  the 
site  of  a  large  block  of  houses  pulled  down  in  1868 — many 
of  them  fine  examples  of  half-timber  work. 

The  houses  in  Mardol  facing  the  end  of  Claremont 
Street,  although  faced  with  modern  brick,  are  really  old 
frame  buildings.  Indeed  almost  all  the  houses  in  Mardol 
are  old  or  contain  old  portions.  With  this  general  remark 
we  shall  pass  on  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy. 

On  the  right  are  several  Georgian  frontages  :  No.  70 
bearing  beneath  the  cornice  the  date  1717.  The  drawing- 
room  of  this  house  is  completely  wainscotted  with  the 
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typical  large  panels  of  the  period,  whilst  the  staircase,  with 
somewhat  heavy  balustrade,  is  also  contemporaneous.  The 
rear  part  of  the  building,  however,  is  older,  and  one  portion 
of  the  ground  floor,  probably  the  original  hall,  has  a  fine  old 
plaster  ceiling,  the  prominent  features  of  which  are  an 
oval  centre  moulding  and  large  Tudor  roses.  This  side  of 
the  building  is  probably  half-timber  work  of  late  Tudor 
date.  The  Trumpet  inn  on  the  left  is  a  good  example  of 
early  half-timber  work.  A  little  further  on  are  two  stuccoed 
houses  bearing  the  initials  R. — P.A.  and  the  dates  1710  and 
1700.  The  butcher's  shop  (Nos.  9,  10)  with  overhanging 
storey  is  obviously  a  frame-house  though  hidden  by  plaster. 
The  tenement  at  the  corner  of  Hill's  Lane  (now  divided 
into  two  shops)  bears  the  date  1448  on  a  tablet.  The  house 
is  evidently  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Shrewsbury,  the 
timbers  being  quite  plain  and  rectangular  :  still  it  can 
hardly  be  quite  so  old  as  1448.  The  tablet  was  only  recently 
affixed  and  the  authority  for  it  has  been  given  as  follows. 
During  repairs  to  the  upper  part  some  years  ago  a  beam 
was  uncovered  which  it  was  conjectured  formed  part  of  the 
end  wall  of  the  house,  which  was  then  detached.  On  this 
beam  were  incised  some  figures  which  were  read  as  1448. 
The  beam  was  covered  in  again  so  cannot  now  be  examined. 

Here  let  us  turn  out  of  Mardol  into  Hill's  Lane.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  this  was  a  fashionable  residential  part  of 
Shrewsbury  but — truly — its  glory  has  departed  !  On  the 
left  is  a  range  of  low  framed  building  contemporaneous,  and 
probably  originally  connected  with,  the  old  corner-house  in 
Mardol. 

Just  beyond,  up  an  opening  on  the  left,  are  the  scanty 
remains  of  Cole  Hall  (18)  the  I4th  century  stone  mansion  of 
the  Coles  (or  Colles)  one  of  whom  sat  as  M.P.  for  the  borough 
in  1337.  The  existing  buildings  are  so  defaced  by  time  and 
alterations  that  they  are  almost  featureless.  The  Cole 
family  was  of  importance  in  the  borough,  several  members 
filling  the  office  of  bailiff  in  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries. 
The  pedigree  in  the  "  Heralds  Visitation  "  of  1623  begins 
with  Nicholas  Cole. living  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  goes 
down  to  Edmund  Cole  who  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  left  an 
illegitimate  son  Robert  Cole,  ancestor  to  the  later  Coles, 
who  were  people  of  consideration  in  1623  when  Thomas 
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Cole  represented  the  family  in  Shrewsbury.  Owen  and 
Blakeway  mention  the  upper  part  of  the  existing  building 
as  being  used  for  a  meeting  house  by  the  Scotch  Baptists. 
Evidences  of  their  occupation  still  remain  but  the  place  is 
no  longer  a  chapel.  Probably  like  other  stone  mansions 
Cole's  was  entered  through  a  courtyard  which  in  this  case 
opened  out  from  Mardol. 

And  now  for  Rowley's  Mansion  !  (19).  For  many 
reasons  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  old 
houses  in  Shrewsbury,  and  this  must  be  our  excuse  for 
dwelling  upon  it  at  some  length.  First  let  us  examine  the 
building.  Entering  through  the  square  archway  from 
Hill's  Lane  and  looking  backwards  we  notice  a  highly 
picturesque  overhanging  roof,  charmingly  irregular.  Next 
crossing  the  yard  we  see  before  us  a  long  range  of  timber- 
frame  buildings  surrounding  the  courtyard,  part  occupied 
by  the  New  Ship  Inn,  and  part  vacant — terribly  dilapidated; 
almost  ruinous.  A  spiral  oak  staircase  in  the  righthand 
corner  gives  access  to  the  various  floors,  each  a  long  low 
room  with  windows  on  either  side.  The  floors  were  sub- 
divided into  smaller  rooms  when  the  timber  house  was 
occupied  as  a  residence,  and  the  vertical  beams  show  where 
the  partitions  stood.  To  this  old  timber-framed  house  came 
William  Rowley  of  Rowley  in  the  parish  of  Worfield  near 
Bridgnorth.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  set  up  as  a  draper,  or  merchant  of 
Welsh  cloth,  though  tradition  calls  him  also  a  brewer.  He 
was  admitted  as  burgess  in  1594.  Evidently  he  prospered 
for  in  1618  he  built  the  fine  old  house  adjoining,  which  to 
this  day  bears  the  name  of  Rowley's  Mansion.  When  this 
was  finished  he  no  doubt  removed  into  it,  relegating  the  older 
house  in  the  rear  to  business  purposes — part  being  used  as  a 
brewery,  and  part  as  a  store  for  his  woollen  merchandise. 
When  in  1638,  under  the  charter  of  Charles  I.,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Shrewsbury  became  constituted  as  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Councillors,  William  Rowley  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
made  alderman.  From  this  we  may  gather  the  estimation  in 
which  the  worthy  woollen-merchant  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  Richard  Baxter,  he  was 
probably  a  Puritan.  The  mansion  passed  to  his  son  Roger 
Rowley,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  keep  his  coach 
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here.  Roger's  daughter  married  John  Hill,  who  lived  in 
the  mansion,  and  after  whom  the  street  (previously  Knockin 
Street)  was  called  Hill's  Lane.  He  was  mayor  in  1689,  and 
died  in  1731.  According  to  tradition  he  was  the  original  of 
one  of  the  Justices  in  Farquhar's  comedy  "  The  Recruiting 
Officer  "  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Shrewsbury.  The 
next  tenant  of  the  house  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams 
who  came  to  Shrewsbury  as  vicar  of  St.  Chad's  in  1732  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  1775  when  he  went  to  Oxford 
as  master  of  Pembroke  College.  Dr.  Adams  was  the  son  of 
a  Shrewsbury  alderman,  and  attended  the  School  here 
before  going  to  college  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attainments,  and  amongst  other 
literary  productions  wrote  a  reply  to  Hume's  "  Essay  on 
Miracles."  Prebendary  Auden  says  that  "  Hume  remarked 
when  they  met,  that  he  had  treated  him  better  than  he 
deserved.  In  this  and  all  the  controversies  in  which  he 
was  concerned  Adams  seemed  to  have  shown  a  quality  that 
was  specially  rare  in  the  eighteenth  century — that  of 
abstaining  from  personal  abuse  of  an  opponent."  But  an 
additional  interest  is  attached  to  Adams'  occupancy  by  the 
fact  that  he  numbered  amongst  his  friends  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  visited  him  here  on  his  way  into  Wales  in  September 
1774.  There  are  several  references  to  Dr.  Adams  in  Bos- 
well's  life  of  Johnson,  and  the  two  seem  to  have  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  one  another.  It  was  the  year  after  this 
visit  that  Adams  left  Shrewsbury  and  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  died  in  1789,  a  little  over  four  years  after  Dr. 
Johnson.  Adams'  Church,  Old  St.  Chad's,  fell  in  1788,  the 
year  before  his  death. 

He  was  the  last  tenant  of  consequence  to  reside  in 
Rowley's  Mansion,  for  the  neighbourhood  became  too 
squalid  for  it  to  be  pleasant,  and  the  place  must  have 
been  expensive  to  keep  up.  In  1808  it  was  described  as 
being  in  good  preservation,  although  then  used  as  a  woollen 
factory,  but  thenceforward  it  went  rapidly  to  decay  or 
rather  destruction.  Pidgeon  wrote  in  1837 : —  "  The 
great  chamber,  or  withdrawing  room,  remains  nearly  in  its 
original  state  and  is  adorned  with  a  basso-relievo  represent- 
ation of  the  Creation  and  other  devices  in  stucco.  The  oak 
wainscot  from  the  other  apartments  has  lately  been  re- 
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moved.  It  is  now  used  as  a  store-house  for  grain."  Some 
years  later  it  became  a  bark-warehouse,  and  the  stairs  and 
floors  were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  bark  ! 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  history  of  Rowley's  Mansion : 
now  for  a  glance  at  the  house  itself.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
house  possessed  a  picturesque  stone  porch  but  that  has 
unfortunately  vanished.  Viewed  from  the  rear  its  most 
striking  features  are  the  clustered  chimneys  and  quaint 
gables  ;  from  the  front,  the  stone-mullioned  bay  windows, 
the  uppermost  with  "  Renaissance "  parapet,  and  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  building — two  wings  set  on  to  one 
another  at  an  obtuse  angle,  the  junction  crossed  by  a  narrow 
wall  filling  it  in  from  porch  to  parapet.  All  the  corners  are 
faced  with  stone,  but  the  walls  are  of  brick — the  small 
brick  characteristic  of  the  I7th  century.  The  lead  spouting 
bears  the  date  1618,  and,  according  to  tradition  this  was 
the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Shrewsbury.  The  chimneys 
are  set  at  an  angle  to  the  main  building,  though  otherwise 
not  nearly  so  ornamental  as  those  of  many  country  mansions 
of  the  period,  such  as  Plaish  Hall.  One  little  detail  may  be 
worth  noting  :  although  moulded  bricks  were  not  employed 
to  embellish  the  chimneys,  they  were  used  to  form  imitation 
stone  mullions  (!)  in  a  few  small  windows  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  building  was  dignified  and 
comfortable  without  ostentation,  and  it  was  in  every  way 
suitable  as  the  home  of  a  prosperous  and  substantial 
merchant,  and  alderman.  The  interior  was  equally 
characteristic.  Amongst  other  features  were  the  plaster 
ceiling  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  stone  fireplaces  all 
with  the  flattened  arch  usual  in  Elizabethan  mansions.  All 
the  ceilings  have  vanished  except  that  of  the  room  next  the 
street ;  this  was  adorned  with  beautiful  designs  in  stucco 
by  Italian  workmen  in  the  igth  century.  Of  the  original 
interior  scarcely  anything  remains  except  the  huge  oak 
beams  which  supported  the  floors  and  roof.  The  whole 
of  the  splendid  wood  work  had  been  removed  and  sold  by 
the  seventies,  though  it  seems  an  outrage  that  anyone 
should  have  been  allowed  to  so  despoil  a  fine  old  dwelling 
like  Rowley's  Mansion.  The  stone  Porch  was  removed  in 
1865  to  the  stone  house  by  the  English  Bridge  (now  the 
Technical  School)  and  placed  in  the  garden,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen. 
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Opposite  Rowley's  Mansion  is  a  substantially-built 
Georgian  house  now  part  of  a  tobacco  factory,  though 
known  to  men  of  the  last  generation  as  Beetlestone's  School. 
It  contains  a  fine  oak  staircase  and  wainscot.  The  house 
was  built  by  John  Rollings,  a  distinguished  physician,  born 
here  in  1642,  buried  in  St.  Chad's  in  1739.  He  practiced  in 
London  and  was  physician  in  general  to  the  army.  He 
delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1734.  His  father  and  son 
were  also  eminent  physicians. 

Returning  into  Mardol  we  notice  just  opposite,  at  the 
corner  of  Roushill,  an  overhanging  gabled  house  which  is 
obviously  half-timbered  though  entirely  hidden  by  plaster  : 
it  has  a  massive  bracketted  corner-post  formed  from  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  and  on  its  eastern  wall  an  original  oak- 
mullioned  window  with  solid  moulded  base  resting  on  a 
carved  bracket.  The  fishmonger's  shop  (No.  19)  has  a 
simple  framed  upper  storey  of  early  date. 

The  house  nearly  opposite,  No.  57,  although  so  modern- 
looking,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  street.  It  is 
really  Jacobean  and  still  retains  the  jambs  of  the  main 
entrance  built  up  in  the  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
premises.  But  the  glory  of  this  house  is  not  seen  until  we 
mount  to  the  first  floor  where  we  find  a  wainscotted  drawing- 
room  with  a  splendid  carved  wooden  mantelpiece  of  very 
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striking  and  unusual  design,  whilst  from  the  landing  outside 
to  the  upper  storeys  mounts  a  very  fine  staircase  with 
features  similar  to  the  grand  stairs  in  "  Lawyer  Jones' 
Mansion."  Furthermore  this  house  possesses  a  personal 
interest,  for  it  was  for  many  years  (from  1769)  the  residence 
of  William  Cartwright,  one  of  the  non-juring  bishops,  of 
whom  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  Prebendary  Auden 
in  his  book  on  Shrewsbury.  Although  a  bishop  he  practised 
here  as  an  apothecary,  and  during  recent  alterations  several 
quaint  little  pots  for  salves  etc.,  came  to  light,  which  were 
no  doubt  his.  The  grave  of  "William  Cartwright, 
Apothecary,"  who  died  in  1799,  may  be  seen  in  St.  Giles' 
Churchyard. 

The  Queen's  Head  Hotel,  an  ancient  hostelry,  has  a 
modernised  frontage  which  replaced  an  old  half-timber 
structure.  Nos.  20  and  21  opposite  bear  the  date  1706 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  fine  leaden  spout-heads. 

Below  the  Queen's  Head  is  a  long  range  of  overhanging 
buildings  which,  (though  interrupted  by  modern  brick 
tenements)  appears  to  have  been  all  built  at  the  same  time, 
probably  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Although  a 
good  deal  masked  by  plaster  these  are  evidently  half- 
timbered.  Indeed  all  the  houses  hereabouts  contain  more 
or  less  old  timber  work,  especially  in  the  rear. 

At  the  corner  of  Smithfield  Road  stands  the  Hon. 
William  Hill's  Arms  which,  although  brick-fronted  has  a 
considerable  range  of  half-timber  buildings  in  its  rear.  The 
staircase,  albeit  of  poor  workmanship,  is  very  uncommon  in 
design. 

We  next  cross  the  Welsh  Bridge  and  enter  the  suburb 
of  Frankwell,  i.e.,  Free  Town,  so  called  because  the  traders 
who  settled  here,  being  outside  the  borough,  were  exempt 
from  tolls  upon  their  merchandise. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  1796  the  Welsh 
Bridge  was  situated  some  60  yards  higher  up  the  river, 
exactly  opposite  Mardol  (20)  whilst  its  western  end  joined 
Frankwell  in  a  line  with  the  buildings  which  now  block  its 
southern  termination.  This  accounts  for  the  curious  form 
of  the  street  just  here. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Georgian  buildings  at  the 
eastern  end  all  the  old  houses  along  Frankwell,  on  both  sides, 
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are  of  the  half-timber  type,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
probably  built  during  the  i6th  century. 

The  corner  house  on  the  right  (21)  has  a  pretty  orna- 
ment across  the  gable  in  the  form  of  a  small  balustrade  : 
most  of  this  is  restored  but  the  moulded  beams  are  original. 

Immediately  facing  the  Welsh  Bridge  (22)  is  a  fine 
example  of  early  date  recently  carefully  restored  by  Mr. 
Eldred  :  this  house  is  remarkable  for  the  ancient  plaster 
ceiling  to  the  front  room  (now  divided)  on  the  first  floor  ; 
the  cornice  has  the  familiar  "  vine  "  pattern,  but  the  flat 
part  has  geometric  panels  containing  roughly-modelled 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  whole  evidently  moulded  by  hand. 

Opposite  to  this  last  is  a  long  range  of  low  half-timber 
houses  (23)  the  upper  storeys  still  retaining  the  old  oak- 
mullioned  window  frames,  their  bases  each  formed  from  a 
single  block  of  oak  with  shallow  mouldings. 

At  No.  7  is  a  framed  house,  plastered  over,  remarkable 
for  its  high  steep  gable.  The  most  striking  group,  however, 
is  the  pair  of  projecting  gables  in  the  bend  on  the  right  (24). 
These  are  fine  examples  of  the  later  half  of  the  period,  but 
they  bear  no  date,  nor  is  anything  known  as  to  their  builder 
or  history.  Both  are  alike,  and  probably  belonged  to  one 
house.  Almost  the  sole  ornamentation  consists  of  flat 
balustrades  disposed  in  rows  on  the  flat  surface  below  each 
of  the  windows,  and  the  result  is  most  effective.  The  ad- 
joining houses  below,  although  partly  modernized,  still 
retain  the  fine  old  timber  work  in  the  gables  and  upper 
storeys.  These  also  exhibit  the  balustrade  ornament, 
whilst  the  upper  part  has  the  panels  subdivided  by  curved 
timbers.  The  Old  Bell  Inn  has  a  modern  plaster  frontage 
bearing  the  date  1662,  but  has  much  good  old  timber  work 
in  the  rear,  the  panels  filled  in  with  thin  brick.  It  formerly 
had  an  old  timber  horse-block  in  front  by  the  door. 

The  old  building  at  the  corner  of  New  Streeet  (formerly 
known  as  the  String  of  Horses  Inn)  has  been  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  as  having  panels  bearing  the 
date  1576-7,  and  the  initials  of  John  Worral,  its  builder. 
The  tradition  that  Lewis  Thomas,  the  first  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  appointed  in  1537,  lived  here,  cannot 
be  true,  since  the  house  was  not  built  then.  Both  frontages 
exhibit  the  cable-moulding  and  sunk  quatrefoils  character- 
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istic  of  the  period  1570 — 1600.  Although  there  are  many 
small  half-timber  houses  round  here,  both  on  the  main 
streets  and  up  the  courts  and  alleys  opening  therefrom, 
none  of  them  are  in  any  way  remarkable. 

It  may  be  worth  mention,  however,  that  the  Court 
House,  Mountfields  (25)  (near  St.  George's  Church)  is  a  good 
example  of  Georgian  architecture,  whilst  the  round  stone 
pillars  in  front  of  it  are  the  identical  ones  depicted  on  the 
frontage  of  the  old  house  at  the  top  of  Mardol  shown  in 
Owen's  etchings  of  1796.  Some  years  ago,  during  alter- 
ations the  stone  foundations  of  an  older  building  were 
discovered  beneath  the  floor  of  the  present  one. 

The  house  at  the  top  of  the  Mount  where  Charles 
Darwin  was  bom  is  modern  (26). 

From  this  point  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Welsh  Bridge 
and  turn  to  the  right  along  the  riverside  for  about  fifty 
ya~ds,  and  then,  across  a  stonemason's  yard,  we  see  a  plain 
barn-like  building  of  weatherworn  sandstone  :  this  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  House  of  the  Austin  Friars  (27)  who 
settled  in  Shrewsbury  about  1255.  Ground  for  building 
their  church  was  granted  to  them  outside  the  walls  of  the 
town  by  Henry  III.  In  1308  Geoffrey  Randolph  procured 
royal  license  to  bestow  on  them  land  to  build  a  habitation, 
and  in  1363  they  obtained  permission  to  enlarge  the  same. 
An  interesting  light  is  shed  upon  the  conditions  of  life  pre- 
vailing here  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  fact  that  in 
1345  the  Friars  had  a  license  to  crenellate  their  house  with 
two  round  towers.  The  spot  where  it  stood  was  an  old 
burial  ground  outside  the  town  walls,  so  was  liable  to  attack 
from  the  Welsh  side.  Hence  the  necessity  of  building 
defensive  works  around  the  Friary.  The  architectural 
details  show  that  the  existing  building  dates  from  about 
1300,  and  that  the  ground  level  was  then  three  feet  lower 
than  at  present.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  two  door- 
ways with  pointed  arches  and  several  small  square-headed 
windows  splayed  inside.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  the 
bases  of  several  larger  windows  as  well  as  a  row  of  four  in 
the  end  gable  complete  with  pointed  arched  heads.  The 
present  roof  though  old,  is  more  recent  than  the  walls,  and 
the  timbers  show  that  there  were  two  floors,  the  upper  one 
forming  attics.  The  side  walls  were  evidently  higher 
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originally.  Most  probably  this  building  was  the  refectory, 
with  dormitories  over.  The  place  is  now  used  as  stables] 
but  is  kept  in  excellent  preservation. 

Returning  to  the  Welsh  Bridge  and  then  turning  to  the 
right  we  enter  Bridge  Street.  On  the  left  at  the  junction 
with  Hill's  Lane,  stands  a  block  of  frame  houses,  whilst 
beyond  is  another  range  forming  the  left  side  of  the  street  to 
its  junction  with  Barker  Street.  All  these  exhibit  the 
simple  straight  timbering,  devoid  of  ornament,  character- 
istic of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  walls  of  the  cottages  opposite  (28)  may  be  seen 
three  armorial  shields,  relics  of  Rumboldsham  Hall  which 
formerly  stood  on  this  site.  It  was  a  timber  building 
entered  by  a  large  porch  projecting  two  yards  into  the  street 
at  the  corner.*  In  the  hall  was  a  big  stone  chimneypiece 
with  various  devices  carved  upon  it ;  amongst  others  the 
three  shields  just  mentioned.  One  of  these  bears  the 
letters  R.M.,  the  initials  of  Richard  Montgomery  who  is 
shown  by  documents  to  have  been  living  here  in  1580  and 
1610.  The  earliest  of  the  family,  John  Montgomery,  was 
admitted  burgess  in  1487,  and  his  son  Thomas  was  bailiff  in 
1545,  1556,  and  1560.  The  mansion  was  probably  built  by 
the  aforesaid  John  or  his  son  the  bailiff.  It  was  taken 
down  about  1760. 

Turning  to  the  left  along  Barker  Street  we  pass  several 
old  half-timber  houses  of  early  date,  but  none  that  call  for 
special  remark. 

At  the  other  end  of  Barker  Street,  just  below  Clare- 
mont  Hill  there  formerly  stood  an  old  mansion  known  as 
the  "  Stone  House  "  pulled  down  in  1848.  This  was  the 
house  of  the  Reyners,  a  family  of  old  standing  in  the  town, 
one  of  them  having  been  Provost  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
No  description  or  drawing  of  the  house  appears  to  be  extant, 
nor  do  we  know  when  it  was  built. 

No.  5  Barker  Street  exhibits  features  characteristic  of 
the  "  Queen  Anne  "  style,  whilst  on  a  stone  in  front  are 
carved  the  initials  D.-W.S.  and  date  1725.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  panelled  but  it  has  no  other  internal  fitments  of 
interest  Dr.  Cheney  Hart  resided  in  this  house  for  33  years 

*  Barker  Street  was  known  in  olden  times  as  Rumboldsham. 
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until  his  death  in  1784,  practising  as  a  physician.  He  was  a 
native  of  Warrington.  There  is  a  fine  but  much  decayed 
monument  to  him  in  St.  Giles'  churchyard.  His  son, 
William,  a  barrister,  bought  the  Hope  Bowdler  estate  but 
died  without  heirs. 

About  this  spot  there  once  stood  Hoord's  Hall  the 
town  house  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  ancient  family  seated 
at  Hoord  Park,  near  Bridgnorth.  Some  of  the  Hoords  held 
the  office  of  Sheriff  for  the  County  and  M.P.  for  Bridgnorth. 

Owen  and  Blakeway  conjecture  that  St.  Rumbold's 
Chapel  (after  which  Barker  Street  was  originally  called 
Rumboldsham)  stood  on  land  near  this  corner.  There  were 
remains  of  an  ancient  stone  building  on  this  property  when 
sold  in  1764  to  James  Mason,  by  John  and  Matthew  Brick- 
dale. 

Just  beyond  here  we  come  to  Claremont  Hill  and, 
turning  into  the  same,  we  notice  on  the  right  a  range  of 
houses  which  evidently  belong  to  the  Georgian  period, 
followed  by  another — the  Turf  Hotel — the  date  of  which  is 
not  so  obvious.  Externally  it  presents  brick  walls  with 
projecting  eaves,  and  a  curious  heavy  cornice  above  the 
ground  floor  frontage  :  internally  it  displays  signs  of  many 
successive  alterations,  but  the  room  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  has  a  fireplace  and  panelling  of  purely  Georgian 
character.  This  was  the  town  house  of  the  Scotts  who 
settled  in  Shrewsbury  in  1554 :  Richard  Scott  removed  a 
century  later  to  Betton  Strange,  but  Jonathan  Scott  was 
living  in  this  house  at  the  end  of  the  I7th  century  prior  to 
the  building  of  the  fine  house  in  Belmont  described  on  an 
earlier  page.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  original 
(Tudor  ?)  house  on  Claremont  Hill  was  rebuilt  in  Georgian 
times. 

St.  Chad's  Vicarage,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  appears  to  be  a 
"  Queen  Anne  "  house  with  the  front  and  upper  storey  re- 
built in  early  Victorian  times.  The  older  portion  is  of  small 
brick  with  stone  quoins,  whilst  there  is  a  small  summer- 
house  of  the  earlier  period  in  the  garden.  The  site  was 
previously  occupied  by  a  building  called  Blake,  or  Black, 
Hall,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1370.  According  to 
Owen  and  Blakeway,  Titus  Thomas  an  ejected  minister  of 
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Aston  near  Oswestry  bought  in  1679  a  tenement  and  garden 
on  Claremont  Hill,  where  he  erected  a  spacious  mansion. 
The  property  passed  to  his  great  niece  Elizabeth  wife  of 
Samuel  Yardley,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Rev.  John 
Yardley,  Vicar  of  St.  Chad's  from  1836  till  his  death  in  1880. 
It  was  his  private  property,  and  has  only  lately  been  pur- 
chased as  the  parish  vicarage. 

Next  below  the  Turf  Hotel  are  two  fine  examples  of  the 
Georgian  period,  the  upper  one  now  occupied  by  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  These  houses  are  "  twins,"  and  at  first  communicated 
with  one  another.  They  are  planned  on  a  fairly  large  scale, 
but  have  little  ornamentation  either  inside  or  out.  The  great 
feature  of  each  is  the  staircase  which  although  by  no  means 
elaborate  is  so  beautifully  planned  that  the  whole  effect  is 
very  striking  :  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  bold  projection  of 
the  balustrade  into  the  hall.  The  spout-head  bears  the 
monogram  J.M.  and  the  date  1761.  These  houses  were 
built  by  James  Mason  for  the  occupation  of  himself  and  his 
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son  and  the  doorway  between  the  halls  was  inserted  to  give 
access  from  one  to  the  other  without  going  outside.  In 
1764  James  Mason  bought  the  chapel  of  the  Austin  Friary 
then  used  as  a  malthouse.  The  upper  house  was  at  one 
time  occupied  by  John  Frail  of  electioneering  fame,  who 
moved  into  it  from  three  doors  below,  another  Georgian 
dwelling  as  testified  not  only  by  its  style,  but  by  the  initials 
and  date  beneath  the  cornice  P.--T.  M.  1724. 

Other  houses  of  the  period  are  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  but  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  these 
in  detail,  so  turn  to  the  right,  behind  the  market,  into 
Bellstone. 

Bellstone  House  (29)  now  forms  part  of  the  premises  of 
the  National  Provincial  Bank  but  is  so  masked  by  modern 
buildings  that  its  original  form  cannot  be  seen.  It  was 
built  by  Edward  Owen,  draper,  an  alderman  of  the  town, 
and  Bailiff  in  1582.  It  is  described  by  Owen  in  his  "Account 
of  Shrewsbury  "  (1808)  thus  : — "  The  Bellstone  House  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  smaller  mansion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  is  of  red  stone,  and  incloses  three  sides  of  a  small 
court,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  low  wall  and  gate. 
The  windows  are  wide  and  square-headed,  with  heavy 
mullions.  A  porch  of  the  debased  Grecian  character  so 
fashionable  in  the  I7th  century,  leads  to  the  hall.  On  the 
left  of  this  apartment  is  a  parlour  with  a  grotesque  chimney- 
piece  in  which  are  the  family  arms.  On  the  right  up  two  or 
three  steps  is  the  great  chamber  now  a  very  handsome 
drawing-room.  This  apartment  seems  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  rest  of  the  mansion  :  its  unusual  loftiness,  and  the 
sharp  gothic  arch  of  the  roof,  give  it  much  the  air  of  an 
ecclesiastical  building." 

Leaving  Bellstone  we  turn  to  the  left  along  Shoplatch 
and  Mardol  Head  and  then  to  the  right  into  High  Street. 
As  we  enter  the  latter  we  have  on  either  side  two  of  the 
finest  examples  of  half-timber  work  in  the  town.  Let  us 
first  look  at  the  one  on  the  right — Ireland's  Mansion  (30). 
Although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  now  divided  into  three 
tenements  the  original  form  of  the  mansion  remains  un- 
touched. The  facade  presents  a  row  of  bow-windows  four 
storeys  high  terminating  at  the  gables,  the  two  middle 
storeys  projecting  in  front  of  the  main  wall  so  as  to  over- 
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hang  the  shop-windows.  All  the  timbers  are  straight,  but 
a  charming  variety  of  effect  is  obtained  by  placing  some  of 
the  smaller  beams  obliquely  whilst  others  are  vertical. 
The  form  of  the  bay-windows  is  also  varied,  the  centre  pair 
being  square,  the  two  outer  ones  semi-octagonal.  None 
of  the  main  beams  are  carved,  but  the  vertical  corner 
ones  are  ornamented  by  the  addition  of  cable-mouldings. 
The  original  doors  still  remain,  within  archways  of  the 
flattened  form  characteristic  of  Tudor  architecture.  A  few 
years  ago  some  workmen  discovered  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable space  between  the  ceiling  of  the  second  and  floor 
of  the  third  storey — that  there  are  really  two  ceilings  and 
floors — though  why  so  much  space  should  have  been 
wasted  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  Ireland  family 
appear  to  have  come  from  Oswestry  to  Shrewsbury  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  several  of  them  filled  the 
office  of  bailiff  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  earliest, 
David  Ireland  in  1510.  It  is  not  known  exactly  which 
of  them  built  the  beautiful  mansion  which  bears  their 
name,  but  most  probably  it  was  Robert  Ireland  the  younger 
who  was  bailiff  in  1566  and  1579,  his  coadjutor  in  the 
latter  year  being  John  Perche  the  builder  of  Windsor  House. 
Robert  Ireland  (the  supposed  builder)  died  in  1599.  The 
Taylor  M.S.  describes  him  as  "a  stout  protestant  and 
helper  of  the  poor,  a  good  housekeeper  and  one  that  kept 
great  countenance  in  his  proceedings  in  this  town  ...  He 
was  solemnly  buried  in  St.  Chad's  Church,  for  whom  were 
many  weeping  tears  and  great  moan."  One  of  the  gables 
bears  the  family  arms,  six  fleurs-de-lis  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Owen's  Mansion  (31)  opposite,  and 
note  the  similarities  and  differences.  The  first  storey  has 
straight  timbers  like  Ireland's  Mansion,  and  it  has  the  applied 
cable  mouldings  at  the  corners,  but  there  all  resemblance 
ceases.  Owen's  Mansion  has  no  bow  windows,  but  each 
storey  overhangs  the  one  below.  The  main  horizontal 
beams  have  the  faces  carved  with  sunk  quatrefoils,  whilst 
the  gables  have  elaborately  carved  barge-boards,  brackets, 
and  fmials,  the  latter  now  much  decayed.  The  tie-beams 
are  also  carved.  The  entire  surface  of  the  upper  storey  is 
divided  into  square  panels,  each  sub-divided  by  cross 
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bracings  into  a  star-like  pattern.  The  whole  design  is  at 
once  highly  ornate  and  in  excellent  taste.  From  a  carved 
stone  over  the  entrance  as  well  as  the  carving  on  the  right- 
hand  gable,  we  learn  that  this  beautiful  mansion  was 
"  erected  by  Richard  Owen  the  elder,  gent.  ano.  dni.  1592." 
The  stone  was  discovered  during  alterations  some  30  years 
ago.  The  ceiling  inside  one  of  the  gables  has  painted  upon 
it  in  red  a  conventional  representation  of  the  sun  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  with  the  legend : — "  Cceli  inarrant 
gloriam  Dei  et  opus  manuum  indicat  expansum  eorum. 
John  Cartwright  1688."  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
Richard  Owens  contemporaries  for  in  the  list  of  bailiffs  we 
find  Richard  the  elder  in  office  in  the  years  1564, 1568, 1573, 
and  Richard  the  younger  in  1559  and  1562  ;  also  a  Richard 
Owen  in  1576.  From  these  dates  it  would  seem  that  the 
Owen  who  built  the  mansion  was  an  old  man  at  the  time, 
as  he  had  been  chief  magistrate  of  Shrewsbury  thirty  years 
before. 

The  adjoining  house  is  also  an  old  half-timber  building 
in  which  curved  timbers  are  used  extensively :  nothing  is 
known  as  to  its  history  but  it  appears  to  date  from  about 
1600,  or  a  little  earlier. 

The  house  now  numbered  18  and  19  has  a  fine  leaden 
spout-head  with  monogram,  whilst  on  a  stone  beneath  is 
carved  the  date  1773. 

At  this  end  of  the  Square  there  formerly  stood  the 
Booth  Hall  which  in  the  i6th  century  served  the  purposes 
of  the  modern  Guildhall,  the  assizes  and  various  municipal 
functions  being  held  therein.  The  Taylor  M.S.  describes 
with  pride  the  addition  of  a  public  clock  to  the  building  in 
August  1592,  "  a  diall  within  the  hall  and  two  dyalls 
without  the  hall  .  .  the  which  two  dialls  do  not  only  note 
how  the  hours  of  the  daye  passeth,  but  also  therein  the 
picture  of  the  moon  how  it  doth  increase  and  decrease,  very 
artificial  and  commodious  to  the  beholders."  The  Booth 
Hall  was  a  timber  building  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  with 
little  pretension  to  beauty.  It  was  placed  right  across  the 
Square  where  Clive's  statue  now  stands,  but  there  was  a 
roadway  at  its  western  end  from  the  Square  into  High 
Street.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  as  shops  mainly  by 
drapers  :  hence  this  part  was  sometimes  called  the  Draprye, 
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as  well  as  the  "  Shields  "  (5  &  6  the  Square)  described  on  a 
previous  page.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1783. 

A  few  doors  further  on  we  come  to  two  interesting 
corner  buildings  at  the  bottom  of  Grope  Lane.  The  one  on 
the  right,  the  Cross  Keys  (32)  is  lavishly  covered  with 
ornaments  including  the  cable  and  quatrefoil,  whilst  the 
panels  exhibit  the  star-pattern  seen  in  Owen's  Mansion. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  both  houses  were  designed  by 
the  same  man,  though  nothing  is  actually  known  as  to  the 
history  of  the  Cross  Keys.  The  range  of  building  along  the 
right  side  of  Grope  Lane  more  than  halfway  up,  evidently 
belonged  to  the  same  house.  The  interior  has  a  fine 
panelled  drawing-room,  and  oak  staircase  of  Elizabethan 
character.  The  building  on  the  left  of  Grope  Lane  is  much 
simpler  in  design  and  has  no  curved  timbers.  It  is  probably 
older,  and  dates  back  at  least  as  early  as  1570.  Writing 
in  1808  Archdeacon  Owen  states : — "  The  Mercer's  Hall 
was  formerly  in  the  Sextry  or  King's  Head  Shut,  probably 
in  a  large  room  in  which  the  sacristan  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Chad  kept  the  church  plate,  etc.  Afterwards 
they  made  use  of  the  old  timber  house  on  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  turning  up  Grope  Lane.  At  present  this 
Company  have  no  hall  but  transact  their  business  at  one  of 
the  inns."  Benjamin  Disraeli  is  said  to  have  made  a  speech 
from  the  balcony  which  then  stood  in  front  of  this  building, 
in  1841.  He  was  assailed  with  rotten  eggs,  etc.,  but  gained 
the  seat,  Shrewsbury  being  his  first  constituency. 

We  now  ascend  Grope  Lane,  the  overhanging  buildings 
almost  meeting  overhead,  and  notice  on  the  beams  of  the 
Mercer's  Hall  two  bits  of  cable-moulding  nearly  decayed 
away,  and  three  sunk  quatrefoils  (each  with  its  points  in  a 
different  direction  from  the  other  two).  These  look  as  if 
some  "  prentice-hand  "  had  experimented  on  this  older 
building  before  setting  to  work  to  carve  the  face  of  the  finer 
house  opposite.  The  tie  beam  of  the  hind  gable  is  carved 
with  the  usual  grape-vine  pattern. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  at  the  top  of  Grope  Lane  (33) 
to  look  around  us,  for  nowhere  else  are  we  so  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  survivals  of  Old  Shrewsbury.  In  coming  up 
the  Lane  we  crossed  the  line  of  the  first  town  wall  which 
here  passes  along  between  Fish  Street  and  High  Street. 
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Looking  along  Fish  Street  we  get  a  vista  filled  by  the  towers 
of  St.  Alkmund's  and  St.  Julian's.  On  the  left  is  a  very  old 
timber  house  (The  Oriel)  crumbling  to  decay,  whilst  on  the 
right  are  other  half-timber  houses,  the  corner  one — the  Bear 
Inn,  stretching  down  Grope  Lane  till  it  meets  the  back 
premises  of  the  Cross  Keys,  though  now  these  are  divided 
into  several  separate  tenements.  Beyond  the  Bear  are  other 
half-timber  houses,  followed  by  a  brick  one,  opposite  St. 
Julian's  in  which  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  preached  on 
his  first  visit  to  Shrewsbury  in  March  1761.  He  records  in 
his  Journal  that  he  "  found  the  door  of  the  place  where  he 
was  to  preach  surrounded  by  a  numerous  mob  :  part  of 
them  came  in  ;  almost  all  that  did  (a  large  number)  behaved 
quietly  and  seriously." 

On  the  left,  facing  the  top  of  Grope  Lane,  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  ascends  through  a  square  archway  to  the  level 
of  St.  Alkmund's  churchyard.  All  the  contiguous  houses 
are  very  old  half-timber  structures.  At  one  time  they  were 
known  as  the  Oriels  (though  that  name  properly  applies 
only  to  the  house  to  the  right  of  the  steps,  mentioned  above) 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Collegiate  buildings  belonging  to  St.  Alkmund's  Church, 
which,  however,  ceased  to  be  collegiate  in  the  I2th  century. 

The  name  Fish  Street,  as  also  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Fishes  Inn,  is  probably  derived  from  the  badge  of  the  Abbot 
of  Lilleshall  who  owned  this  property.  Butcher  Row  is  so 
called  because  it  was  mainly  occupied  by  butchers'  shops. 
At  the  lower  end  of  Fish  Street  there  used  to  be  a  number  of 
wooden  stalls  used  by  the  country  butchers  who  came  to 
Shrewsbury  on  market  days.  These  consisted  of  large 
shelves  hinged  so  as  to  drop  flat  against  the  wall.  When 
propped  in  position  for  use  the  upper  shelf  formed  a  roof, 
the  lower  a  stall  for  the  meat.  Up  to  quite  recent  times  the 
irons  for  the  attachment  of  these  stalls  might  be  seen  in  the 
walls  against  St.  Julian's  steps,  whilst  the  stalls  are  shown 
in  the  engraving  in  "  Owen  and  Blakeway." 

Round  a  sharp  bend  to  the  left  from  the  top  of  Grope 
Lane  lies  Butcher  Row  with  a  particularly  interesting  old 
house  at  the  near  corner.  This  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  town  house  of  the  Abbots  of  Lilleshall  (34). 
This  Abbey  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
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century  and  endowed  with  much  of  the  property  belonging 
to  St.  Alkmund's  Church  ;  this  accounts  for  the  Abbot's 
having  a  house  here.  Although  the  building  before  us  does 
not  date  back  to  the  day  when  Lilleshall  Abbey  was  founded, 
it  may  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  house. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  half-timber  houses  in  Shrews- 
bury and  was  probably  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Except  for  the  insertion  of  modern 
windows  and  brick  (in  place  of  wattle),  and  repairs  to  the 
timbers  here  and  there,  this  fine  old  house  has  preserved  its 
original  form  marvellously  well  through  nearly  five  centuries 
The  timbers  are  mainly  straight  and  vertical  or  horizontal ; 
the  storeys  overhang  but  there  are  no  big  square  bay 
windows  and  very  little  carving.  What  carved  work  there 
is,  however,  is  of  great  interest  when  the  age  of  the  building 
is  considered.  The  most  notable  features  are  the  big  tie- 
beam  on  the  front  gable  with  cusped  design  carved  on  the 
face,  and  the  massive  upright  timbers  forming  the  outer 
corner  of  the  building.  These  appear  each  to  have  been 
hewn  from  the  trunk  of  an  oak  with  the  natural  springing 
of  the  branches  or  roots  utilized  to  form  the  bracket 
which  carries  the  main  horizontal  beams,  the  whole  being 
in  one  piece.  The  portions  forming  the  bracket  are  carved 
with  a  narrow  cusped  ornament,  following  the  natural 
curve  of  the  wood.  These  bracket  timbers  are  said  to  be 
unique  in  their  treatment,  and  are  the  more  remarkable 
from  their  early  date. 

The  series  of  mediaeval  shops  along  the  street  level  has 
already  been  described,  as  also  has  the  fine  old  window 
(original)  in  the  end  wall  on  the  first  floor.  The  rear  part 
of  the  premises,  with  the  attics,  still  retain  much  of  the 
original  structure,  whilst  one  attic  staircase  consists  of 
solid  blocks  of  oak  (instead  of  boards)  nailed  on  to  sloping 
runners.  The  other  internal  fittings  are  modern.  The 
shop-doorways  display  the  flattened  arch  which  became  so 
general  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether  these  shop- 
fronts,  with  their  doors  and  windows  were  part  of  the 
original  building  is  doubtful :  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  inserted  in  Elizabethan  times.  Furthermore,  although 
the  corner-posts  are  probably  original,  the  carving  upon 
them  may  well  have  been  added  at  a  later  period.  The 
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outer  brackets  and  transverse  mouldings  across  their  bases 
are  certainly  later  additions — not  part  of  the  original  post. 

Beyond  the  Abbot's  House,  looking  towards  Pride  Hill, 
is  a  conspicuous  old  half-timber  house  with  square  bay 
windows  projecting  far  into  the  street,  and  running  up  to  a 
high  gable.  The  timbers  are  all  straight  and  devoid  of 
ornament,  and  none  of  the  rooms  are  panelled  inside. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  history,  but  it  appears  to  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century. 

Other  houses  on  the  same  side  of  Butcher  Row  are  of 
the  Georgian  epoch  as  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  stone 
quoins,  deep  cornices,  and  heavy  sash  windows,  but  by  the 
initials  and  date  carved  upon  one  of  them  S.-J.E.  1715. 

Turning  away  from  Butcher  Row  towards  St.  Alk- 
mund's  Church  we  pass  on  the  left  (7  St.  Alkmund's  Place)  a 
Georgian  house  with  attic  springing  above  the  roof  as  a 
square  turret  :  the  doorway  with  its  arched  pediment  and 
peculiar  ornamentation  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  is  also  the 
massive  staircase.  Round  a  corner  to  the  left  in  Church 
Street  is  an  inn  called  the  Shrewsbury  Arms,  or  in  vulgar 
parlance  "  The  Logger  Heads,"  occupying  the  rear  half  of 
a  quaintly  designed  old  brick  building  with  frontage  in 
Dogpole.  Facing  it  on  the  left  is  a  fine  half-timbered 
house  presenting  to  the  street  a  row  of  picturesque  gables. 
This  is  part  of  Jones'  Mansion  (35).  The  house  is  so 
masked  by  modern  buildings  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out,  but  there  is  a  drawing  of  it  hi  "  Owen  and  Blakeway  " 
which  shows  its  original  form  quite  clearly.  Up  to  1908  the 
Church  Street  frontage  was  entirely  concealed  by  plaster, 
but  in  that  year  this  was  removed  revealing  the  timber- 
work  as  we  now  see  it.  The  illustration  (mainly  founded  on 
actual  data,  though  partly  imaginary)  shows  this  fine  old 
mansion  as  it  must  have  appeared  in  its  pristine  glory  two 
centuries  ago. 

Jones'  Mansion  (now  divided  into  five  houses)  occupies 
a  considerable  area  at  the  corner  of  Church  Street  and  St. 
Mary's  Street  (formerly  Ox  Lane).  It  was  built  by  Thomas 
Jones,  Alderman  of  Salop,  who  after  being  six  times  Bailiff 
was  appointed  by  Charles  I.  as  the  first  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury 
in  1639.  He  also  served  as  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  1624. 
He  died  in  1642  and  was  succeeded  here  by  his  nephew  of 
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the  same  name,  who  later  on  became  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Prince  Rupert  came  to  Shrewsbury  in  February,  1644, 
and  made  the  house  of  "  Master  Jones  the  lawyer  "  his 
headquarters.  That  portion  of  the  house  which  is  entered 
by  a  passage  from  St.  Mary's  Street,  contains  the  grand 
staircase  and  the  large  panelled  room  which  he  probably 
used,  practically  unaltered,  and  it  is  easy  to  conjure  up  the 
images  of  the  cavaliers  passing  up  and  down  in  all  their  gay 
apparel,  their  swords  clanking  and  spurs  jingling  as  they 
came  or  went  on  their  business  with  the  fiery  Rupert.  We 
get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  from 
Owen's  drawing  and  description.  The  courtyard  was 
diamond-shaped  and  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  two  streets, 
the  mansion  occupying  the  other  two  sides.  The  front 
opposite  St.  Mary's  has  gone,  but  the  main  entrance  was 
certainly  here,  and  led  into  a  hall  with  the  staircase  at  the 
further  end.  Owen  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  various  styles 
and  exhibiting  "  the  square  mullioned  window  of  James  1's 
day  as  well  as  the  wide  gable  and  clumsy  sash  of  Charles 
II. 's  time.  In  the  windows  of  the  great  parlour  when 
Dugdale  visited  this  town  in  1663,  were  escutcheons  of  the 
arms  of  France  and  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Mortimer,  Talbot,  Strange,  Burnel  of  Holgate 
Castle,  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  etc."  As  seen  now,  the 
house  exhibits  a  half-timbered  frontage  to  Church  Street ; 
the  walls  are  a  mixture  of  brick  and  half-timber  work  ; 
the  end  walls  towards  Pride  Hill  being  entirely  of  small 
iyth  century  bricks  as  in  Rowley's  Mansion.  On  the  rear 
wall  are  two  plaster  medallions  each  containing  three 
fleurs-de-lis.  The  grand  staircase,  with  its  fine  sloping 
balustrade  and  newels  prolonged  into  tall  finials,  is  very 
handsome.  This  as  well  as  many  of  the  rooms,  are  panelled 
with  oak,  and,  besides  the  large  room  mentioned  above 
there  is  a  very  long  panelled  room  (now  divided  into  two) 
running  along  the  Church  Street  frontage  on  the  first  floor  ; 
this  portion  is  now  converted  into  two  tenements  each 
containing  half  of  the  long  room. 

Built  up  in  the  midst  of  the  block  of  houses  between 
St.  Alkmund's  Church  and  Dogpole  is  the  ancient  town 
mansion  of  the  Berringtons  whose  country  home  was 
Moat  Hall,  and  who  also  owned  property  on  the  Wyle  Cop. 
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The  Berringtons  are  a  very  old  family  and  always  staunch 
Roman  Catholics.  They  had  a  private  chapel  here  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  whilst  this  place  was  formerly 
known  as  Berrington  Square.  As  far  back  as  1380  William 
Byryton  was  a  leading  man  here,  whilst  Thomas  Berrington 
was  bailiff  five  times  between  1532  and  1552.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  out  the  form  of  the  old  mansion,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  half-timber  gables,  hidden  by  plaster,  built  up 
with  modern  brick-work  here  and  there,  and  these  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  house  had  a  courtyard  opening  from 
Dogpole  with  wings  projecting  forward  on  both  sides  ; 
probably  there  was  also  a  back  entrance  opposite  St. 
Alkmund's  Church.  The  portion  which  now  bears  the 
name  "  Berrington  House "  contains  an  oak-panelled 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  probably  other  rooms  were 
panelled  too,  for  in  all  the  surrounding  tenements  there  are 
sections  of  panelling  utilized  as  doors.  The  most  interesting 
relic,  however,  is  a  wide  stone  fireplace  hidden  away  in  a 
deep  recess  at  the  back  of  the  house  No.  14  Dogpole  (36). 
It  is  a  flattened  arch  with  rounded  mouldings  running 
continuously  right  round  the  opening,  the  lower  part  slightly 
undercut.  Over  it  is  a  straight  flat-ribbed  cornice  which 
may  have  served  as  a  mantelpiece.  Although  the  shape  of 
the  arch  is  peculiar  the  mouldings  indicate  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Tudor  period.  The  whole  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  old  mansion  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Nearly  lacing  the  south  porch  of  St.  Mary's  Church  is 
the  fine  black  and  white  Hall  of  the  Drapers'  Gild  (37), 
entered  through  a  square  archway  on  the  right.  The  Gild 
was  founded  in  1460,  and  was  incorporated  at  the  Drapers' 
Company  by  James  I.  It  still  exists  as  a  charity  to  whom 
the  Drapers'  Almshouses  facing  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary's 
belong.  The  building  is  apparently  early  Elizabethan,  and 
though  now  repaired,  modernized,  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling 
house,  retains  much  of  its  original  character.  The  large 
hall  in  which  the  gild  met  is  a  handsome  apartment  panelled 
throughout  with  oak,  and  having  a  raised  dais  at  one  end 
and  a  fine  stone  fireplace  dated  1568.  The  long  solid  oak 
tables  which  occupy  three  sides  of  the  room  are  a  striking 
feature,  whilst  the  portraits  of  Edward  IV.  (the  royal 
founder  of  the  Gild)  and  Degory  Watur  (the  first  steward  of 
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the  Drapers'  Company)  and  his  wife,  are  interesting : 
beneath  the  former  is  a  long  eulogistic  inscription.  In  the 
scullery  is  a  fine  old  lead  cistern  with  ornaments  in  relief, 
dated  1760.  In  1580  the  corporation  being  very  anxious  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bulkeley  as  publick 
preacher  of  the  town,  engaged  this  mansion  for  his  reception, 
the  Bailiff's  accounts  recording  that  £20  was  paid  as  rental — 
a  very  large  sum  in  those  days  (Blake way). 

The  old  Drapers'  Almshouses  stood  at  the  west  end  of 
St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  and  becoming  ruinous  were  pulled 
down  about  a  century  ago,  being  replaced  by  the  range  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Returning  into  Dogpole  and  proceeding  towards  the 
Wyle  Cop  for  about  fifty  yards  we  notice  on  the  right  a 
newly-built  house  made  with  old-fashioned  small  bricks. 
This  replaces  an  old  half-timber  house  known  as  the  Hen 
and  Chickens  Inn.  Just  beyond  is  a  long  row  range  of 
building  which,  from  the  way  it  overhangs  is  evidently  half- 
timber,  though  the  front  is  entirely  hidden  by  plaster.  It 
contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  room  panelled  throughout 
with  oak,  the  upper  part  forming  a  frieze  with  an  unusual 
variety  of  Jacobean  carving  in  the  panels,  whilst  the  frame- 
work exhibits  a  '  reed  '  along  the  centre  which  is  also  in- 
dicative of  the  Jacobean  era.  The  staircase  and  ceiling 
timbers  belong  to  the  same  period,  but  the  rear  part  of  the 
house  appears  to  have  been  added  much  later,  whilst  the 
heavy  sash  windows  and  some  of  the  doorways  etc.,  are  in 
the  "  Queen  Anne  "  style. 

Exactly  opposite  stands  a  large  square  house  of  un- 
mistakeable  "  Queen  Anne  "  character.  This  is  Newport 
House  (38),  so  named  after  its  builder.  Francis,  Lord 
Newport :  he  was  created  Earl  of  Bradford  in  1694,  and  as 
a  Corporation  notice  in  1700  refers  to  Lord  Bradford's 
"  new  house  "  it  must  have  been  built,  between  those  two 
dates.  The  staircase  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  massive  hand- 
rail, and  spiral  banisters,  the  newels  being  formed  by  a 
group  of  four  of  these  beneath  a  large  square  cap.  The 
staircase  and  most  of  the  rooms  have  a  dado  panelled  in  the 
style  of  the  period,  whilst  the  fireplaces  are  also  character- 
istic. 

Two  doors  lower  down  at  the  back  and  one  side  of  a 
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stone-paved  courtyard— partly  cobble-stones—stands  a 
particularly  interesting  building  known  as  "Ye  Olde 
House,"  (39).  On  the  left  it  is  partly  hidden  behind  the 
next  premises,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  complete 
there  was  also  a  projecting  wing  on  the  left  so  that  the  house 
occupied  three  sides  of  the  courtyard.  This  house  belonged 
to  the  Rocke  family  and  it  was  here  that  the  princess  Mary 
Tudor  (afterwards  Queen  Mary)  is  supposed  to  have  lodged 
when  in  1526  she  stayed  in  Shrewsbury  on  her  way  to 
Ludlow  Castle.  There  she  held  her  little  court  (with  John 
Voysey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales) 
for  about  18  months  :  at  this  time  she  was  a  child  only  ten 
years  of  age.  It  was  probably  to  commemorate  this  royal 
visit  that  the  Rockes  had  painted  on  canvas  covering  the 
drawing-room  walls  the  Tudor  Rose,  Crown,  and  Pome- 
granate. These  devices  are  still  extant.  Dr.  Henry 
Johnson  who  resided  here  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
found  several  of  these  paintings  behind  the  carved  Jacobean 
mantelpiece  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms,  during  repairs  to 
the  house,:  he  had  the  whole  panel  hinged  so  as  to  permit 
of  its  being  lifted  up  thus  exposing  to  view  the  paintings 
beneath.  This  room,  with  the  hall,  and  several  other 
apartments  in  the  house  ,are  completely  panelled  with  oak. 
There  are  three  fine  old  fireplaces  with  deep  wide  ingles. 
Over  one  of  these  is  an  inlaid  panel  with  a  conventional  re- 
presentation of  the  old  Castle  Gate  with  the  prominent 
buildings  of  the  town  showing  over  it.  The  mantelpiece  is 
dated  1553.  The  staircase  has  sloping  balustrades  similar 
to  those  in  Jones  the  lawyer's  Mansion  up  to  the  first  land- 
ing, but  above  this  level  they  are  straight :  the  newels  are 
panelled  with  a  lozenge  in  the  centre  of  each  panel.  These 
oak  fittings  are  Jacobean,  so  are  of  later  date  than  the  house 
itself.  The  reason  for  the  Princess  Mary  staying  at  the 
Rocke's  house  (which  still  bears  their  crest  on  the  lead- 
spouting)  would  be  a  personal  one.  Anthony  Rocke  was  a 
servant  of  Katherine  of  Arragon,  who  left  him  £20  in  her  will. 
In  one  of  her  letters  the  princess  wrote  of  him: — "Although 
he  be  not  my  servant  yet  because  he  was  my  mother's  and  is 
an  honest  man  as  I  think,  I  do  love  him  well  and  would  do 
him  good. ' '  The  pomegranate  was  first  introduced  as  a  royal 
badge  on  Katherine's  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur,  son  of 
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Henry  VII.,  so  that  its  use  along  with  the  Tudor  rose  on  the 
walls  of  this  old  house  in  commemoration  of  Mary  Tudor's 
visit  would  be  quite  natural. 

Continuing  our  walk  to  the  bottom  of  Dogpole  we  will 
turn  to  the  right  as  far  as  St.  Julian's  Church  and  round  the 
corner  to  the  left  intoMilk  Street.*  Here,  immediately  on  our 
left  are  several  buildings  of  much  interest.  The  corner- 
house,  now  used  as  auctioneer's  offices,  is  an  old  half-timbered 
building,  still  retaining  the  original  wood  frame,  though  the 
small  bricks  now  filling  the  spaces  are  quite  modern.  The 
next  building  recently  converted  into  an  Auction  Mart, 
contains  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Shearmen's  Hall  (40). 
Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  historical  introduction  to  this 
as  one  of  the  very  few  early  stone-buildings  remaining  in 
Shrewsbury.  A  small  doorway  communicating  with  the 
auctioneer's  front  offices,  and  portions  of  the  basement,  are 
evidently  parts  of  the  original  structure,  and  from  their 
style,  appear  to  date  back  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Owen  in  his  Account  of  Shrewsbury  states  that  up  to  about 
1798  there  was  in  the  west-end  facing  the  street  a  handsome 
pointed  window  in  the  style  of  the  I4th  century,  divided  by 
a  single  mullion,  and  on  the  top  of  the  gable  a  floreated 
cross,  but  the  cross  was  demolished  and  the  window  altered 
about  that  date.  There  were  similar  pointed  windows  on 
the  south  side  and  in  the  east  end,  whilst  in  the  south-west 
angle  was  a  fireplace  over  which  was  an  octagonal  stone 
chimney  formed  as  a  small  turret :  this  remained  into  the 
igth  century.  The  gild  of  Shearmen  or  Clothworkers  was 
a  very  ancient  one,  and  had  a  chapel  in  St.  Julian's,  but 
after  the  Reformation,  with  the  consequent  discontinuance 
of  religious  processions  and  feasts,  the  hall  gradually 
dropped  out  of  use.  Soon  after  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was 
converted  successively  into  a  theatre,  a  chapel,  a  temporary 
court-house,  a  dwelling-house,  and  a  tea-warehouse,  before 
being  finally  taken  over  by  the  auctioneers.  It  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  and  modernized  about  20  years  ago. 

*  There  is  a  small  garden  behind  Xo.  7  Wyle  Cop  with  a  leaden 
cistern  ornamented  with  scallop  shells,  Tudor  roses,  etc.,  and 
bearing  the  initials  DMT  and  date  1759.  The  roadway  here 
has  been  lowered  considerably,  as  well  as  widened  about  a 
century  ago,  by  the  removal  of  a  row  of  small  shops  along  the 
churchyard. 
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To  the  right  of  the  Shearmen's  Hall  is  a  square  archway 
giving  access  to  a  quadrangle  of  which  two  sides  are  occupied 
by  a  fine  old  half-timber  building  behind  which  stands  the 
Old  Post  Office  Inn.  The  portion  facing  Milk  Street  con- 
tains a  wide  ingle  fire-place.  This  house  was  built,  in  1568, 
by  George  Proud,  draper,  who  was  Bailiff  of  Shrewsbury  in 
the  following  year.  The  Prouds — not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Prides — were  a  family  long  seated  at  Sutton,  but  closely 
connected  with  the  trade  of  the  town  where  their  descend- 
ants remained  till  the  end  of  the  i7th  century. 

We  next  retrace  our  steps  to  the  top  of  Wyle  Cop, 
where,  on  the  right,  is  the  Lion  Hotel.  In  the  days  of  stage 
coaches  this  and  the  Talbot  Inn  were  the  two  most  import- 
ant posting  establishments  in  Shrewsbury. 

Looking  down  this  steep  declivity,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  glance  along  the  curving  lines  of  picturesque 
dwellings.  Even  the  most  careless  observer  must  notice 
the  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  this  remarkable  prospect 
And  indeed  it  is  old — far  older  than  it  looks,  for  from  the 
very  beginning  of  Shrewsbury's  existence  as  a  town,  this 
must  have  been  one  of  its  main  thoroughfares,  whilst  the 
foundation  of  the  Abbey  in  1083  and  the  building  of  the 
English  Bridge  rendered  it  thenceforth  the  busiest  street  in 
the  place.  Here  then  we  should  expect  to  find  the  houses 
to  be  very  old,  and  the  expectation  would  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, for  almost  all  the  dwellings  on  either  side  are  old,  or 
contain  portions  of  old  tenements  incorporated  in  newer 
buildings.  On  the  right,  next  below  the  Lion  Hotel  is  a 
curious  old  house  with  the  first  storey  overhanging  in  the 
form  of  two  square  bays  with  balcony  between.  Although 
entirely  concealed  by  plaster  and  paint  this  is  obviously  a 
timber-framed  house. 

Passing  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Offices  we  next  come  to 
one  of  the  most  notable  old  houses  in  Shrewsbury  (41).  It 
is  now  divided  into  two  tenements  separated  by  a  wide 
square  archway,  which  suggests  that  it  was  an  ancient 
hostelry.  The  front  is  plastered  and  painted  black  and 
white  so  that  the  structure  is  hidden,  but  from  the  over- 
hanging upper  storey  it  is  obviously  an  old  half-timber 
building.  The  shop -windows  are  distinctly  mediaeval, 
whilst  the  buildings  on  the  left  through  the  central  archway 
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are  early  half-timber  work  and  doubtless  formed  part  of  the 
original  house.  Owen  and  Blakeway  state  that  this  was 
for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Elisha,  and 
that  the  passage  through  to  the  Back  Lane  was  still  called 
Elisha's  Shut  in  their  time  (1825).  The  chief  interest 
attaching  to  this  house,  however,  is  that  here  lodged  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  August  1485,  on  his  way  to  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  the  issue  of  which  placed  him  on 
the  throne  as  King  Kenry  VII.  This  fact  is  now  recorded 
by  an  inscription  beneath  a  beautiful  carved  oak  window 
discovered  beneath  the  plaster  on  the  front  of  the  house 
some  thirty  years  ago.  This  window  is  of  later  date  than 
the  house,  and  appears  to  have  been  inserted  between  the 
others.  Dugdale  when  visiting  Shrewsbury  in  1663 
explicitly  mentions  this  as  the  house  where  Henry  VII. 
stayed,  and  he  describes  six  coats  of  arms  in  stained  glass 
therein.  Of  these  one  was  the  borough  arms,  another  the 
three  greyhounds  courant  of  the  Berringtons  :  from  this 
last  fact  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  house  belonged  to 
that  family.  Commenting  on  this  Owen  and  Blakeway 
remark  that  Thomas  Berrington  who  was  bailiff  five  times 
between  1532  and  1552  dwelt  in  a  house  large  enough  to 
entertain  the  judges  of  assize  (quoting  the  bailiff's  accounts 
for  19  Henry  VIII.  in  proof  thereof)  and  they  suppose  that 
the  judges  were  received  in  this  Wyle  Cop  House  ;  but  we 
have  already  noticed  that  the  Berringtons  had  a  very  large 
house  on  Dogpole,  so  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  judges 
were  entertained  there.  With  reference  to  the  plastering 
up  of  the  window  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  was  done  in  the  i8th  century  to  avoid  paying  fhe 
window  tax.  The  roadway  through  the  arch  is  called 
Barrack  Passage  because  the  place  after  the  Elishas'  time 
was  used  as  barracks  :  the  old  inn  corridor  which  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  courtyard  on  the  left,  is  said  to  have 
been  used  for  the  patrol.  The  corresponding  wing,  used  as 
Davies  the  glass-stainer's  workshops,  has  only  been  de- 
molished quite  lately. 

The  little  half -timber  house  next  below  had  a  mediaeval 
shop-window  similar  to  the  one  above,  but  it  was  removed 
in  1910.  When  the  alterations  were  being  made  a  carved 
stone  was  discovered  built  into  the  basement  wall :  the 
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design  consists  of  three  arches  in  an  ascending  series  like 
miniature  sedilia.  It  may  possibly  have  come  from  the 
Grey  Friars  at  tne  time  of  the  Dissolution,  the  house  dating 
from  about  that  period. 

The  butcher's  shop  adjoining  is  quite  new  but  there 
were  several  old  half-timber  buildings  along  the  narrow  lane 
below,  now  mostly  gone.  The  fine  corner  block  was  restored 
and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled  quite  recently,  so  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  timber-frame  belongs  to  the  original 
structure,  whilst  the  interior  is  all  new.  There  was  a 
picturesque  rounded  bay  window  at  the  back. 

At  the  far  end  of  this  passage  is  Bowdler's  school,  a 
plain  Georgian  building  dated  1724. 

From  this  point  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  is 
a  long  range  of  old  timber  houses  dating  from  the  early  part 
of  the  i6th  century,  and  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Myttons.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  timber  work  is  hidden 
by  plaster  and  paint  though  the  sides  and  top  of  the  Tudor- 
arched  passage  between  Nos.  67  and  68  show  fine  examples 
of  oak-framing.  The  numerals  on  the  timbers  are  remark- 
able :  they  are  not  Roman.  The  figure  8  for  example  is 
formed  by  a  line  and  two  semi-circles  thus  : — $. 

The  "  Old  School  House  "  (once  an  infant  school) 
at  the  end  of  this  passage  is  entirely  built  of  the  small 
I7th  century  brick,  and  contains  a  quaint  alcove  cup- 
board (probably  Georgian)  and  wide  kitchen  ingle.  The 
ceiling  of  the  shop  No.  67  has  quaint  old  plaster  work  along 
the  cornice  and  on  tne  flat  underside  of  the  beams,  though 
the  main  ceiling  is  plain. 

The  Nag's  Head  Inn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wyle 
Cop  presents  certain  peculiarities  that  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  top  storey  projects  forward  nearly  four  feet.  In  a 
corner  of  this  same  front  top  room  is  a  very  quaint  cupboard 
with  a  kind  of  alcove  top,  with  oil  paintings  inside  the  cove 
and  the  door,  which  last  has  evidently  had  a  similar  painting 
on  the  outside  also.  The  subject  on  the  door  is  apparently 
one  of  the  old  prophets.  The  cupboard  is  not  so  old  as  the 
house,  being  evidently  an  insertion.  There  is  a  good  old 
oak  staircase  of  somewhat  unusual  design,  and  a  fine 
decorated  lead  cistern  dated  1759.  The  windows  through- 
out are  very  curious — sash-windows  sliding  horizontally, 
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glazed  with  panes  about  a  foot  square  in  wide  frames 
moulded  both  inside  and  out :  these  appear  to  be  of  early 
Georgian  date,  so  are  probably  later  insertions.  It  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  date  to  the  house  as  the  frame  is 
entirely  concealed  by  plaster,  but  it  is  probably  Jacobean  or 
Elizabethan.  The  front  room  on  the  ground  floor  with  the 
kitchen  behind  it  are  oak-panelled,  and  the  latter  has  a  fine 
old  ingle-place  with  very  wide  chimney  opening. 

Adjoining  the  Nag's  Head  is  a  wide  opening  leading 
into  a  small  court  above  which  may  be  seen  the  scanty 
remains  of  Gibbons'  Mansion  (42)  an  ancient  half-timber 
building  now  disused  and  much  decayed.  It  stands  at  the 
rear  of  houses  on  the  Wyle  Cop,  but  the  entrance  to  it  lies 
through  a  garden  from  Dogpole.  This  house  was  probably 
built  about  1570  by  Nicholas  Gibbons  attorney  who  was 
bailiff  in  1588  and  1596.  In  1641  Nicholas'  son  Richard 
Gibbons  was  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  becoming  an  alderman 
subsequently.  The  family  had  been  settled  before  this  in 
Abbey  Foregate  for  Nicholas  Gibbons'  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Langley,  tailor,  who  bought  the  Abbey 
buildings  at  the  Dissolution,  whilst  his  brother  Francis 
Gibbons,  D.D.,  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  chaplain  to 
Charles  I. — both  facts  recorded  on  his  tombstone  in  the 
Abbey  Church.  He  died  in  1639  so  escaped  being  involved 
in  his  royal  master's  troubles.  The  Gibbons  family  were 
staunch  royalists.  During  the  king's  visit  to  Shrewsbury  in 
1642  a  loan  of  £600  was  made  to  his  Majesty  from  the  school 
chest,  which  he  duly  acknowledged  to  his  "  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Richard  Gibbons,  late  mayor  of  this  town,  and 
Thomas  Chaloner,  schoolmaster  of  the  Free  School."*  Of 
course  the  loan  was  never  repaid  and  when  the  Parliament- 
arians got  the  upper  hand  a  suit  was  preferred  against  those 
concerned  in  lending  the  money,  though  eventually  it  was 
dropped.  Alderman  Richard  Gibbons,  however,  suffered 
for  his  loyalty  :  he  was  amongst  those  taken  prisoner  when 
Shrewsbury  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  army  in 
February  1645,  and  appears  to  have  been  expelled  from  the 
town  and  deprived  of  his  aldermanship.  This  is  not  quite 

*  On  this  occasion  Richard  Gibbons  with  several  others  who  had 
aided  the  king  pecuniarily,  was  offered  knighthood,  but  he 
declined  the  honour,  though  the  others  accepted  it, 
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clear  from  Owen  and  Blakeway's  account,  but  new  alder- 
men were  appointed  by  the  Cromwellians  and  Gibbons' 
name  is  found  no  longer  amongst  the  Corporation  Officers. 
This  old  house  acquired  fame  in  more  recent  times  as  the 
workshop  of  Betton  and  Evans,  glass-stainers  :  they  were 
amongst  the  first  to  revive  the  art  of  staining  glass  in  this 
country  and  were  most  successful  in  copying  the  beautiful 
colours  obtained  by  the  mediaeval  workers  of  the  Flemish 
School.  The  Jesse  window  at  St.  Mary's  was  restored  by 
them,  and  here  they  had  the  difficult  task  of  piecing  old 
glass  with  new.  Several  other  windows  here,  and  in  Lich- 
field  Cathedral,  exhibit  their  handiwork,  whilst  the  W. 
window  of  the  Abbey  and  the  E.  window  of  Winchester 
College  Chapel  are  fine  examples  of  Evans'  handiwork,  the 
latter  being  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  original  glass  given  by 
William  of  Wykeham  (cf.  Owen  and  Blakeway  II.  81) 
which  had  decayed  and  become  opaque. 

Continuing  our  way  down  the  Wyle  Cop  we  note  on  the 
left  another  old  frame  house  with  straight  timbers,  and  then 
the  picturesque  facade  of  the  Unicorn  Hotel.  This  was 
completely  restored  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  old  main 
timbers,  wherever  in  good  condition,  being  retained.  The 
first  gable  is  new  work,  whilst  the  square  archway  leading 
to  the  yard  is  new  on  the  left  side,  but  old  on  the  right. 
Most  of  the  interior  fittings  are  modern,  as  are  also  the 
windows,  but  an  old  oak  fire-place  dated  1603,  now  in  the 
assembly  room,  was  found  hidden  behind  plaster  in  one  of 
the  ground-floor  rooms  adjoining.  This  was  doubtless  the 
date  when  the  house  was  built,  as  the  details  of  construction 
confirm  the  supposition. 

A  little  further  on  is  Sherar's  Mansion  (43),  a  three- 
gabled  black-and-white  house,  of  which  one  half  is  now  the 
Hero  of  Moultan  Inn,  the  other  half  a  shop.  A  drawing  of 
this  fine  old  house  in  all  its  glory  is  given  in  Owen  and 
Blakeway's  History.  Nowadays  the  beautiful  carved 
barge-boards  have  been  replaced  by  plain  planks,  whilst  the 
timbers  are  entirely  hidden  beneath  a  thick  casing  of  plaster 
and  paint.  Indeed  the  only  feature  of  the  original  structure 
now  visible  is  the  series  of  massive  carved  scroll-like  brackets 
which  support  the  overhanging  storeys.  This  house  was 
built  by  Thomas  Sherar  who  was  bailiff  in  1572-77-81, -86, 
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and  90.  He  was  living  in  it  in  1573  for  the  Taylor  M.S.  states 
that  "  this  ysar  at  the  coming  of  Sir  Harry  Sydney,  lord 
president  of  Wales,  from  London,  there  was  shot  off  in  a 
royalty  eighteen  chamber  pieces  [of  ordnance]  at  a  void 
place  under  the  Wyle  Cop  adjoining  unto  Master  Sherar's 
house  ;  and  also  a  little  from  the  same,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wyle  Cop,  was  an  excellent  oration  made  unto  him  by  one 
of  the  scholars  of  the  Free  School."  He  seems  to  have  been 
highly  respected,  for  the  same  writer  has  frequent  references 
to  him  in  connection  with  important  public  events,  whilst 
his  obituary  notice  reads  as  follows : — "  This  year,  1598, 
Master  Thomas  Sherar,  being  an  alderman  of  the  town  of 
Salop,  and  born  in  the  same,  and  of  long  time  belonging  to 
the  Council,  being  one  of  the  chiefest  clerks  in  the  same,  as 
also  the  keeper  and  registrar  of  the  books  there,  and  chief 
examiner  of  deep  causes,  was  buried  in  the  town  of  Salop 
the  27th  day  of  July  .  .  .  and  much  moan  made  for, 
especially  of  his  kin  and  servants  who  had  been  good  to 
them."  He  was  twice  married  and  left  a  large  family. 
The  interior  of  Sherar's  Mansion  contains  nothing  of 
interest  except  that  in  many  cases  sections  of  oak  panelling 
have  been  utilized  as  doors,  showing  that  originally  the 
rooms  were  panelled.  Various  quaint  bits  of  old  work  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  narrow  shuts  hereabouts,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  all  the  old  houses  "  Under  the  Wyle  "  are 
below  the  level  of  the  pavement,  showing  that  the  roadway 
has  been  raised  since  they  were  built.  The  alteration 
appears  to  have  been  made  when  the  new  English  Bridge 
was  built  in  1774.  The  original  bridge  was  much  longer 
than  the  present  one,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Abbey  Church. 
It  was  mainly  of  stone  (except  the  drawbridge  which  was 
wooden)  whilst  near  the  further  end  stood  a  tower  with 
gates  crossing  the  roadway,  hence  the  ancient  name  "  Stone 
Gate  "  which  survives  to  this  day  in  the  title  given  to  this 
part  of  Shrewsbury— the  Stone  Ward.  The  tower  was  used 
as  a  lock-up  for  prisoners.  In  the  Taylor  M.S.  we  read  : — 
"  On  the  XXIIth  day  of  January,  1545,  there  was  a  great 
flood  in  Shrosebury,  and  the  XXIIIth  day  the  Stoane  Gate 
of  the  town  there  at  V  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  fell  down 
and  being  therein  at  the  fall  a  prysonar  for  fellonye  who  was 
so  wonderfully  and  myraculously  savyd  contrary  to  all  per- 
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son's  expectacion  and  dores  and  wyndows  barryd  and  lockyd 
and  also  bolts  on  his  feate  for  the  which  he  was  let  go  and 
pardonyd."  In  another  place  the  old  chronicler  writes  : — 
"This  year  on  the  XXIIth  of  March  1579  serten  shopps  upon 
the  further  part  of  the  stone  bridge  in  Salop  fell  down  in  the 
water  being  in  one  of  the  same  at  the  fall  a  child  of  one  Hugh 
ap  Davyd  butcher  being  of  the  age  of  four  years  fell  down 
into  the  water  who  only  by  the  good  provision  of  God  was 
saved  who  hardly  escaped  and  cause  of  the  falling  of  those 
houses  was  through  a  float  of  wood  which  coming  amayne 
down  struck  by  chance  upon  the  weak  props  of  those  old 
shops  and  so  loosed  their  stay  and  fell  into  the  water. ' '  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  houses  on  the  old  English  Bridge 
were  not  very  safe  places  to  dwell  in.  A  reminiscence  of  the 
old  gate  tower  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  first  milestone  on  the 
Hereford  road,  at  Meole  Brace  :  it  is  inscribed  "  From  the 
Gates  in  Shrewsbury  i  mile.  1750."  The  reference  is,  of 
course,  to  the  "  Stone  Gate."  Within  25  years  after  the 
milestone  wras  fixed  the  bridge,  tower  and  gates  had  vanished. 

On  the  left  adjoining  the  Bridge  there  formerly  stood  a 
fine  old  frame-house  known  as  Jones'  Mansion  (44),  with  a 
square  archway  giving  access  to  a  narrow  courtyard.  Over 
this,  in  the  rear,  was  a  very  beautiful  semi-octagonal  bay 
three  storeys  high,  surmounted  by  a  pointed  gable.  Of 
this  there  is  a  fine  plate  in  Owen  and  Blakeway.  This  inner 
part  was  erected  by  William  Weale,  a  wealthy  burgess,  as 
we  learn  from  the  date  W.-A.W.  1575,  for  himself  and  Anne 
his  wife,  He  was  buried  at  St.  Julian's  in  1587.  Though 
he  left  a  numerous  family,  his  house  became,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  property  of  William  Jones,  alderman  and  draper, 
who  appears  to  have  built  the  front  to  the  street.  One  of 
the  rooms  had  a  highly  enriched  and  ornamented  stucco 
ceiling,  with  the  arms  of  himself  and  wife.  He  was  the 
father  of  Thomas  Jones,  surnamed  The  Rich  Jones  (who 
built  the  fine  mansion  opposite  St.  Mary's,  previously 
described),  and  grandfather  of  the  Chief  Justice.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Alkmund's  and  the  Jacobean  altar-tomb  with 
effigies  of  himself  and  wife,  after  being  exposed  to  the 
weather  in  the  churchyard  for  several  years,  was  removed 
in  1828  to  the  Abbey  Church  where  it  now  is. 

The  Georgian  summer-house  at  the  far  end  of  "  Marine 
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Terrace  "  opposite  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  house, 
though  built  at  a  later  date.  The  timber-yard  adjoining 
was  then  a  garden  also  belonging  to  the  same  house. 

Crossing  the  English  Bridge,  it  is  worth  while  to  step 
down  into  the  garden  of  the  Technical  School  to  look  at  the 
various  sculptured  stones  in  the  rockeries,  etc.  The  arch 
in  the  centre  of  the  garden  came  from  the  entrance  to 
Rowley's  Mansion,  and  other  stones  from  the  Abbey  build- 
ings. The  house  was  built  by  John  Carline,  stonemason 
(who  came  here  to  build  the  English  Bridge)  who  lived  in  it, 
the  stone  portico  being  added  by  his  son.  The  Rowley 
portal  was  removed  thither  by  Mr.  Palin  the  lawyer  who 
resided  here  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  having  married 
one  of  Rowley's  descendants. 

Just  beyond  is  a  picturesque  old  timber  house  with  the 
date  1601  on  the  tie-beam  (45).  The  whole  block  though 
now  occupied  as  two  tenements,  was  one  originally.  The 
staircase  is  a  fine  one  with  spiral  balustrade,  which,  if 
contemporaneous,  is  probably  the  earliest  of  its  type  in 
Shrewsbury,  for  this  form  of  balustrade  did  not  become 
general  till  the  end  of  the  century.  There  are  two  hiding- 
places,  one  of  them  leading  beneath  the  roof  to  a  back 
staircase  with  exit  behind  the  house. 

Continuing  along  Abbey  Foregate  we  notice  on  the  left 
a  number  of  old  half-timber  houses  with  no  remarkable 
features,  but  there  is  a  rather  finer  one  a  few  yards  down 
Railway  Road  with  frontage  suggesting  that  it  was  a 
mediaeval  shop  (46).  On  the  roof  of  No.  21  may  still  be 
seen  some  of  the  stone  shingles  such  as  were  general  before 
tiles  came  into  use.  Their  great  weight  was  a  serious 
drawback.  No.  27  is  a  Georgian  house  with  quaint  brick 
gables  :  it  bears  the  initials  B.— J.M.  1725.  Other  dated 
houses  in  Abbey  Foregate  are  No.  176  which  has  a  sculp- 
tured stone  marked  T.I.M.  1760 ;  and  No.  82  marked 
S.R.E.  1731,  the  windows  bearing  above  each  a  carved 
fleur-de-lis.  No.  163  contains  a  fine  "  Queen  Anne  "  stair- 
case, said  to  have  been  taken  out  of  a  house  in  Princess 
Street.  The  house  was  built  about  30  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Scoltock,  who  introduced  into  it  many  pieces  of  old  carved 
oak  :  two  of  the  mantlepieces  have  Jacobean  panels  inserted 
over  them,  the  design  being  the  Welsh  Dragon. 
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At  the  Abbey  Church  the  road  divides,  but  the  branch 
to  the  right  is  modern — hardly  a  century  old  :  the  old 
roadway  is  the  one  on  the  left  crossing  to  the  right  at  the 
back  of  the  churchyard.  Old  engravings  show  houses  built 
up  against  the  south  side  of  the  church,  whilst  in  early 
times  the  whole  of  the  ground  on  that  side  for  a  wide  space 
was  covered  by  the  monastic  buildings.  Remains  of  the 
Guest-house  and  Mill  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  builder's  yard 
by  the  railway  (47).  These,  however,  hardly  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  book,  so  we  proceed  along  the  road  to  the 
left.  At  a  point  parallel  with  the  east  end  of  the  church  the 
road  bends  to  the  right  and  in  the  angle  is  a  quaint-looking 
timber  building  with  a  kind  of  wide  square  turret  at  the  top. 
One  part  is  occupied  as  a  grocer's  shop,  the  other  as  the 
Park  Inn  (48).  In  the  latter  is  a  room  on  the  first  floor  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  ancient  tapestry,  whilst  the 
corresponding  room  in  the  other  part  is  panelled  with  oak. 
This  was  the  family  mansion  of  the  Hills,  ancestors  of  the 
present  Lord  Berwick,  and  the  title-deeds  go  back  as  far  as 
1510,  showing  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  frame-buildings 
in  Shrewsbury,  or  rather  outside  the  walls. 

Facing  us  as  we  reach  the  end  of  the  churchyard  is  a 
large  Queen  Anne  house  (49)  with  handsome  wrought-iron 
gates.  This  was  built  about  1698  by  Thomas  Jenkins, 
Sheriff  in  1729,  and  remained  the  property  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family  up  to  1861.  The  hall  and  reception 
rooms  are  very  lofty  and  completely  panelled  in  oak,  but 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  mansion  is  the  staircase, 
which  is  of  noble  proportions,  with  spiral  balustrade,  and 
a  huge  landing  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  said  to  have  been 
planned  to  allow  of  sedan  chairs  being  turned  round  upon  it. 
The  ends  of  the  stair-treads,  instead  of  being  carved  with  a 
scroll-ornament  in  the  style  usual  a  few  years  later,  have 
each  a  small  moulded  panel.  Another  peculiarity  is  that 
the  balustrade  terminates  not  on  the  bottom  step  but  on  the 
one  next  above  it.  The  door  handles  are  quaintly  diminu- 
tive. 

Crossing  to  the  right  we  re-enter  the  main  roadway. 
All  the  way  along  Abbey  Foregate  we  find  a  curious  mixture 
of  ancient  and  modern  houses,  large  and  small — many  of  the 
latter  mere  cottages.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
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specify  them  individually,  as  the  only  one  which  calls  for 
remark  is  the  Dun  Cow  Inn.  (50).  This  has  been  a  hostelry 
from  early  times  and  both  the  house  and  outbuildings  were 
probably  built  for  this  purpose  originally.  The  whole 
appears  to  have  been  half -timber  work,  but  the  frontage  is 
hidden  by  plaster,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
probable  date  of  erection,  except  the  panelling  and  old 
lattice  windows.  If  these  are  original,  and  they  very  likely 
are  so,  the  date  of  building  would  be  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  the  I7th  century.  The  frame-work  of  the  panelling 
exhibits  a  coil-ornament  running  along  the  centre  of  each 
length,  which  is  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  Shrewsbury  ;  it 
is  apparently  Jacobean. 

In  1689  there  was  a  riot  in  the  kitchen  of  this  quaint 
old  inn,  when  some  Dutch  troopers  on  their  way  to  Ireland, 
who  were  quartered  here,  became  very  violent :  one  of  them 
killed  Sir  Richard  Prince's  steward  unprovoked  and  was 
hanged  for  his  pains.  Owen  and  Blakeway  (I.  405)  mention 
this  Rd.  Prince,  Esq.  as  of  Abbey  Foregate  in  1634, adding 
that  he  was  afterwards  a  knight  and  an  ancestor,  maternally, 
of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

The  above-named  Sir  Richard  Prince  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Richard  Prince  who  built  the  neighbouring 
mansion — Whitehall  (51).  From  the  Taylor  M.S.  we  learn 
that :—  "  1582  March.  The  famous  house  in  Abbey  Fore- 
gate  situate  by  a  great  barn  called  the  Abbot's  barn,  was 
builded  by  one  Master  Prynce,  law)'er,  called  Master 
Prynce's  Place  :  the  foundation  legan  in  March  1578,  so 
was  it  four  years  in  building,  to  his  great  charge,  with  fame 
to  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever."  Richard's  father  lived 
in  a  house  opposite  the  north  porch  of  the  Abbey  and  does 
not  sesm  to  have  occupied  a  high  position.  The  son,  how- 
ever, took  up  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  with  evident 
success,  for  by  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  we  find  him 
possessed  of  much  property  in  the  Abbey  Foregate  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  Whitehall  itself  was 
mainly  built  with  stones  from  the  demolished  monastery, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  the  name  of  the  building  is  derived 
from  its  having  been  whitewashed  to  conceal  that  fact. 
Owen  in  1808  writes  of  "  the  practice  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed of  whitewashing  this  venerable  mansion,"  and 
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continues  : — "  It  is  one  of  those  houses  which  belong  to  the 
period  of  Queen  Elizabeth — lofty,  square,  and  compact ; 
the  roof  finished  with  numerous  pointed  gables,  the  chim- 
neys highly  ornamented,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  an 
octagonal  turret  in  the  centre.  The  inside  has  been 
modernized.  The  ancient  hall  is  now  converted  into  a 
spacious  parlour  ;  indeed  comfort  and  convenience  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  this  handsome  mansion.  The 
gatehouse  is  still  standing  and  .  .  .  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  the  appropriate  residence  of  the  chaplain."  The 
ancient  garden  wall  remains  and  an  octagonal  columbarium. 
This  last  is  of  the  small  Elizabethan  brick.  We  have  purpose- 
ly omitted  Whitehall  from  our  list  of  stone  houses,  for, 
although  externally  of  stone,  it  belongs  to  the  frame-house 
period,  and  was  only  faced  with  stone  because  the  Abbey 
Buildings  provided  that  material  abundantly  and  cheaply. 
The  late  Archdeacon  Lloyd,  who  resided  in  it,  discovered 
that  the  entire  building  was  constructed  as  a  timber  frame, 
and  that  the  stone  walls  really  formed  a  shell  external  to 
this,  the  floors  etc.,  being  attached  to  the  frame — not 
supported  by  the  walls.  About  forty  years  ago  a  secret 
chamber  was  found  opening  from  one  of  the  chimneys. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  panelled  v/ith  oak,  and  the  dining- 
room  has  a  handsome  Jacobean  fireplace.  The  fireplace 
and  panelling  in  the  drawing-room  are  of  later  date,  appar- 
ently about  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  staircase  is  re- 
markable for  the  steps  being  solid  blocks  instead  of  boards. 

The  large  house  in  Abbey  Foregate  now  occupied  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Offices  (52)  was  formerly  known  as 
the  New  Hall  and  was  built  in  1709  by  Sir  John  Astley  who 
married  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Prince  of  the  Whitehall. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  a  family  quarrel  and  the  New 
Hall  was  built  in  rivalry.  This  Sir  John  Astley,  Bart., 
though  seated  at  Patshull  (Staffs.)  was  a  very  prominent 
man  in  Shrewsbury,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
English  Bridge  besides  contributing  liberally  to  its  cost. 
He  died  in  1771. 

None  of  the  old  houses  further  up  Abbey  Foregate  call 
for  special  comment,  whilst  the  ancient  leper  hospital  of 
St.  Giles  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

The  entire  suburb  of  Belle  Vue  is  comparatively  modern 
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and  contains  no  old  houses  of  note,  though  there  are  several 
good  old  half-timber  cottages  in  Coleham. 

Contiguous  to  the  Grey  Friars'  Bridge,  by  the  riverside, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Friary  buildings  of  the  Franciscans 
built  up  into  several  modern  cottages  (53).  Although 
founded  as  long  as  ago  about  1240  the  existing  buildings 
are  of  much  later  date  (i6th  century)  so  must  have  been 
almost  new  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  them  but  they 
probably  formed  part  of  the  refectory.  The  large  church 
has  entirely  vanished,  though  its  great  window,  after  being 
taken  to  old  St.  Chad's,  was  placed  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Mary's.  It  was  given  by  Sir  John  de  Charlton  and  his  wife 
Hawise,  who  was,  if  not  the  foundress,  a  great  benefactress 
of  the  Friary. 

A  short  distance  up  St.  Julian's  Friars,  at  No.  37,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  an  "  Adams  "  house  with  an  octagonal 
drawing-room  the  ceiling  of  which  is  beautifully  decorated 
in  coloured  stucco,  the  designs  including  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  and  classical  figures.  There  are  also  several  alcoves 
and  fireplaces  with  similar  decorations. 

Our  itinerary  has  now  taken  us  into  all  quarters  of  the 
town  except  the  suburb  of  Coton.  To  explore  this  we  must 
make  our  way  back  to  the  Railway  Station.  At  the  foot  of 
Castle  Gates  the  road  divides,  the  right  branch  leading  to 
Castle  Foregate,  the  left  to  Coton  Hill.  All  this  district  lay 
outside  the  walls,  so  that  in  early  tunes  it  was  not  a  safe 
place  to  build  dwellings.  Consequently  no  houses  were 
erected  here  until  the  Tudor  period,  and  even  then  the 
suburb  did  not  develop  nearly  so  much  as  Frankwell.  The 
Castle  Foregate  side  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
Coleham,  having  a  number  of  small  old  frame  houses,  but 
none  of  special  interest,  most  of  them  being  mere  cottages 
with  plain  timbers. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  along  Coton  Hill,  for  here, 
besides  a  few  small  frame-houses,  there  are  two  of  greater 
importance.  The  first  of  these  Benbpw  House  (54)  a  black 
and  white  mansion  on  the  right,  facing  the  river,  was  the 
birthplace  (about  1653)  of  the  gallant  Admiral  John 
Benbow.  On  the  trunk  of  a  dead  old  sycamore  tree  against 
the  roadway  was  until  lately  hanging  a  key  of  the  house 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Benbow  himself 
when,  as  a  boy,  he  ran  away  to  sea.  The  house  dates  from 
the  early  I7th  century  but  has  been  so  much  altered  and 
added  to  that  its  original  form  can  scarcely  be  made  out  now. 
Further  along  Coton  Hill,  nearly  at  the  top  on  the  left, 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  road,  is  a  very  large  block 
of  half-timber  buildings  (55).  This,  though  now  converted 
into  a  row  of  cottages,  was  originally  the  great  barn  belong- 
ing to  the  Mytton  Mansion  which  formerly  covered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  adjoining  land.  The  Mansion — now 
entirely  gone — probably  faced  towards  the  river.  It  was 
built  by  Thomas  or  William  Mytton  (both  of  them  bailiffs 
several  times)  about  1500,  and  soon  afterwards  the  family 
moved  into  it  from  Vaughan's  Mansion.  At  that  time, 
although  close  to  the  town,  Coton  Hill  was  outside  the  walls 
of  Shrewsbury,  so  was  quite  in  the  country.  In  effect  the 
Myttons  removed  from  a  town  to  a  country  mansion. 
The  connection  of  the  family  with  Shrewsbury  was  a  long 
one,  beginning  with  Reginald  de  Mutton  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Vaughans  about  1370  and  continuing  down  to 
1819  when  the  notorious  John  Mytton  of  Halston  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  borough.  Up  to  his  day  the  family  had 
owned  property  in  the  town,  and  many  of  them  filled  public 
offices  here.  The  famous  Colonel  Mytton,  the  Parliament- 
arian leader  in  the  great  Civil  War,  was  of  this  family  and 
resided  at  Halston.  In  the  old  buildings  on  Coton  Hill  are 
two  sculptured  stones  :  one  now  on  the  jamb  of  a  bedroom 
fireplace,  is  carved  with  a  shield  bearing  in  relief  the  motto 
"  Pietas  homini  tutissima  virtus "  with  a  Tudor  rose, 
Fleur-de-lis,  and  the  initials  R.M.  ;  the  other  in  a  small 
building  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  block  is  inscribed  "  From 
the  barne  hither  is  Mr.  Rich.  Sherif  1686."  This  Sheriff 
was  Richard  Mytton  of  Halston,  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  for 
most  of  the  period  1690  to  1712. 


Here  endeth  our  little  history  of  the  Old  Houses  of 
Shrewsbury  :  the  reader  who  has  followed  us  in  our  pere- 
grinations can  hardly  fail  to  realize  not  only  the  charm 
which  still  lingers  about  these  relics  of  the  past,  and  to 
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appreciate  them  at  their  full  value  as  historic  landmarks  ; 
but  also  to  feel  keen  regret  that  so  many  have  been  lost 
through  the  lack  of  that  appreciation  amongst  the  townsfolk 
a  century  or  so  ago.  Happily  there  has  lately  come  about 
a  complete  revolution  in  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our 
delightful  old  black  and  white  houses  ;  they  are  now 
regarded  as  precious  heirlooms  and  are  treated  with  reverent 
care.  Yet,  although  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions, 
many  absurdities  are  perpetrated  in  the  guise  of  restoration. 
Of  all  these  abominations  none  is  worse  than  the  painting 
of  brick  walls  in  imitation  of  half-timber  work.  Do  not  let 
us  have  any  sham  !  It  is  so  needless  when  we  have  such  a 
wealth  of  genuine  old  buildings.  What  we  really  want  is  to 
do  away  with  the  mass  of  plaster  and  paint  which  conceals 
the  faces  of  far  too  many  of  our  half-timber  houses,  so  that 
we  cannot  see  what  they  really  are.  The  plaster  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  should  be  stripped  off,  and  all  the  timbers 
painted  black,  and  the  spaces  white.  This  has  recently 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Jones'  Mansion  in  Church  Street 
with  the  most  happy  result.  What  a  boon  it  would  be — to 
quote  only  one  instance — if  Henry  VII. 's  house  on  the  Wyle 
Cop,  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way  so  that  we  could  see 
how  it  is  made  :  at  present  not  a  single  timber  is  visible. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  see  what  our  predecessors  have 
bequeathed  to  us,  for  we  cannot  dissociate  these  old  houses 
from  their  builders.  It  is  the  fashion  with  certain  moderns 
to  scoff  at  our  reverence  for  things  olden,  as  mere  sentiment, 
but  if  it  be  so,  it  is  at  least  a  healthy  sentiment,  and  it  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  it  dies  out.  These  builders 
of  the  past  have  impressed  their  personality  upon  their 
dwelling  places,  and  as  Ruskin  eloquently  expresses  it 
"  There  is  a  sanctity  in  a  good  man's  house  which  cannot 
be  renewed  in  every  tenement  that  rises  on  its  ruins,  and 
good  men  generally  feel  this  :  .  .  .  .  they  would  be  grieved 
that  the  place  of  their  earthly  abode,  which  had  seen,  and 
seemed  almost  to  sympathise  in,  all  their  honour,  their 

gladness  or  their  suffering was  to  be  swept  away 

as  soon  as  there  was  room  made  for  them  in  the  grave ; 
that  no  respect  was  to  be  shewn  to  it,  no  affection  felt  for 
it,  no  good  drawn  from  it  by  their  children ;  that  though 
there  was  a  monument  in  the  church,  there  was  no  warm 
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monument  in  the  hearth  and  house  to  them  ;  that  all  that 
they  ever  treasured  was  despised,  and  the  places  that  had 
sheltered  and  comforted  them  were  dragged  down  to  the 
dust.  A  good  man  would  fear  this,  and,  far  more,  a  good 
son,  a  noble  descendant,  would  fear  doing  it  to  his  father's 

house  " "  Our  God  is  a  household  God,  as  well  as 

a  heavenly  one  ;  he  has  an  altar  in  every  man's  dwelling  ; 
let  men  look  to  it  when  they  rend  it  lightly  and  pour  out 

its  ashes" "  The  greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not 

in  its  stones,  nor  in  its  gold.  Its  glory  is  in  its  age,  and  in 
that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern  watching,  of 
mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  approval  or  condemna- 
tion, which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been  washed  by 
the  passing  waves  of  humanity." 


I 
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Douglas,  J.  Campbell,  Shrewsbury  (2  copies) 
Dowries,  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 
Downward,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 

Edwardes,  Col.  Hope-,  Netley  Hall. 
Eldred,  G.  H.,  Shrewsbury 
Ellis,  Miss,  Bulstrode  Street,  W. 
Ellis,  Rev.  R.  E.,  Shrewsbury 
Evans,  Rev.  Geo.  Eyre,  Aberystwyth 
Eyton,  Walter,  Yeaton  (2  copies) 

Field,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 

Forrest,  Mrs.  Shrewsbury 

Foulkes,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Donnington  Wood 

Gale,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 
Gepp,  Dr.  Maurice,  Shrewsbury 
Goodwin,  D.  G.,  Uffington 
Gough,  Wm.,  Shrewsbury 
Grant,  D.  J.,  Shrewsbury 

Harding,  W.  E.,  Shrewsbury 
Harries,  H.  F.,  Shrewsbury 
Harries,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 
Hawkins,  W.  P.,  Market  Dray  ton. 
Heigh  way,  Mrs.,  Shrewsbury 
Henry,  Sir  C.  S.,  M.P.,  London 
Hill,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Shrewsbury 
Hill,  Sir  Clement,  M.P.,  London 
Holmes,  Rev.  J.  G.  F.,  Shrewsbury 
Hoskin,  Mrs.,  Shrewsbury 
How,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 

Ingrams,  Rev.  W.  S.,  Shrewsbury 

Jebb,  G.  R.,  Great  Barr 
errard,  Herbert,  Sutton  Coldfield 
ohnson,  Wm.,  Shrewsbury 
ones,  R.  Lloyd,  Shrewsbury 
ones,  T.  Simpson,  Welshpool  (2  copies) 
ulyan,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. — continued. 
Kenyon,  R.  Lloyd,  Pradoe 

Laing,  James,  Shrewsbury 

La  Touche,  Rev.  W.  M.  D.,  Wistanstow 

Ledger,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 

Leeke,  Rev.  Wm.,  Lydbury  North 

Library,  Shrewsbury  Free 

Litt,  W.  E.,  Shrewsbury 

Lloyd,  Miss,  Twyford,  Shrewsbury 

Lonsdale,  Mrs.  Heywood,  Shavington  (2  copies) 

MacLeod,  H.  H.  B.,  Shrewsbury 

MacLeod,  Miss,  Radbrook 

Maning,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 

Matthews,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 

Maude,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Shrewsbury 

Melvill,  Jas.  Cosmo,  Meole  Hall,  (2  copies) 

Miller,  Herbert,  Birmingham 

Mitchell,  G.,  Shrewsbury 

Money,  H.  T.,  Meole  Brace 

Morley,  Major,  Shrewsbury 

Morris,  J.  A.,  Shrewsbury 

Morris,  T.  E.,  Shrewsbury 

Moses,  Mrs.,  Shrewsbury 

Murrell,  Percy,  Shrewsbury 

Mylius,  Edward  L.,  Shrewsbury 

Orr,  Dr.  Thos.,  Shrewsbury 

Owen,  Thos.  &  Son,  Oswestry  (2  copies) 

Parry,  R.,  Lydbury  North 
Partridge,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 
Patchett,  Miss,  Barmouth 
Peele,  E.  Cresswell,  Shrewsbury 
Pennyman,  Rev.  W.  G.,  Shrewsbury 
Phillips,  Richard,  Shrewsbury 
Plimley,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 
Poole,  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  Shrewsbury 
Pool,  Robert,  Shrewsbury 
Prentice,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 


LIST  OF  SUBRCRIBERS.  —  continued. 

Ralph,  Mrs.,  Shrewsbury 
Reith,  Rev.  Edward,  Myddle 
Roberts,  Rev.  F.,  Shrewsbury 
Rouse-Boughton,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 

Salt,  Harold  G.,  Shrewsbury 
Scott,  F.  W.,  Shrewsbury 
Seddon,  Herbert,  Shrewsbury 
Sharpe,  L.  W.,  Shrewsbury 
Shields,  Mrs.,  Shrewsbury 
Smallman,  C.  W.,  Newport 
Smith,  Miss,  Bridgnorth 
Smith,  F.  Rawdon,  Ironbridge 
Southern,  Miss,  Meole  Brace 
Spicer,  G.  H.,  Leamington 
Stanier,  Beville,  M.P.,  Peplow  Hall 
Stanley,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 
Stawell,  Mrs.  Rudolph,  Shrewsbury 

Tatham,  Miss  Norah,  Nottingham 
Thomas,  Mrs.,  Meole  Brace 
Thomasson,  W.,  Shrewsbury 
Thompson,  Edward  P.,  Whitchurch 
Thompson,  Mrs.,  Shrewsbury 
Thomson,  R.  D  ,  Shrewsbury 

Urwick,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Shrewsbury 

Wales,  National  Museum  of,  Cardiff 
Warren,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Cleobury  North 
Watton,  Miss,  Preston-on-the-Weald-Moors 
Welsh,  Miss,  Shrewsbury 
Wheeler,  G.  Owen,  Hitchin 
Whitwell,  Miss  F.  C.,  Shrewsbury 
Williams,  A.  E.,  Shrewsbury  (2  copies) 
Williams,  J.  H. ,  Ludlow 
Wingfield,  C.  R.  B.,  Onslow 
Witherby,  W.  H.,  Kidderminster 
Wolfe-Murray,  Mrs.,  Shrewsbury 
Wood,  C.  G.  Russ,  Shrewsbury. 
Woollam,  C.  S.,  Shrewsbury 
Woolley,  Miss,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 


Key  to  Houses  marked  on  I'luit. 


i     Old  School 

^     .Master's  House 

3\_AN      OP 

3     Gee's  House 

EW5BURY 

4     Council  House 
5     Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
6     Perche's  Mansion 

j,rea.  occupied.  bg  houses  in 

7     Bennett's  Hall 

8     Shute's  Place 

'      j3       1_        O      J      1_                                         -  r" 

9     Charlton  Hall 

10     Hard  wick  House 

et  ••      •      ••    i;jlijj!fl'i'ji'ji 

1  1     Old  Porch  House 

"    '/%/%% 

12     Swan  Hill  Court 
13     Vaughan's  Place 

14     Golden  Cross  Shut 

^  — 

15     Clive  House 

<#^    __  

16     Talbot  Hotel 

-^-    ~~ 

17     Swan  Hill  Corner 

's' 

18     Cole's  Hall 

19     Rowley's  Mansion 

20     Old  Welsh  Bridge 

ail 

22  f 

2-  }•  Timber  Houses,  Frankwell 

24] 

25     Court  House 

26     Darwin's  Birthplace 

27     Austin  Friars 

28     Rumboldsham  Hall 

29     Bellstone  House 

30     Ireland's  Mansion 

31     Owen's  Mansion 

32     Cross  Keys 

//,/ 

33     Grope  Lane 

L  t^i^.7^  .  */////'','//(/''/,  . 

34     The  Abbot's  House 

-v^xr-^-S^y  /77T//  /-^-^^-^i 

35     Jones'  (the  Lawyer's)  Mansion 

£~>^.~    ~y$Mft           '?//^&. 

36     Berrington  House 

J^r^r-EL^E  M/  ///  ',  '  '  < 

37     Drapers'  Hall 

&!?-^r~~3$(//  //    / 

38     Newport  House 

-*  "?  ~      -       —  >>§^^:''i<^      ' 

39     Rocke's  House 

^iterj,—_--_-_  ^>7^^<t^;/'/  , 

40     Shearmen's  Hall 

X////^S\S\ 

41     Henry  VII.  House 

~—  ~:-'L:^~       •                              X'  '°/^ik 

42     Gibbons'  Mansion 

T-~>g^^\                       - 

43     Sherar's  Mansion 

l^p/f/'            >^\ 

44     Jones'  (the  Draper's)  Mansion 

^^'^                 ^^S 

45     Merivale 

^ 

46     Mediaeval  Shop 

47     Abbey  Guest-House 

48     Hill's  Mansion 

49     Abbey  House 

50     Dun  Cow 

51     Whitehall 

52     New  Hall 

53     Grey  Friars 

54     Benbow  House 

55     Mytton's  Mansion 

°00  085  609 


